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THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN OF 96.000,000800 
OVERSUBSCRIBED MEANS: 


HEN we say we will make 

this place of human habitat 
safe for democracy we mean it 
literally, and will do it, or die. 
There can be.only one end to 
our saving and lending; that 
will be the unconditional and 
complete surrender of every 
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The long-wearing, rich- 
appearing upholstery ma- 
terial—inex- | 


The standard upholstery 
for over a third of a CHASE 





pensive and 
distinctive. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., Boston | —grades for 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
SAN 


century Goat Brand 


Car Plush 
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UEL SAVING 


International Water Softeners insure 
energy from every pound of coal 
burned. Watch for details in large 
ads in following issues. 
INTERNATIONAL FILTER CO., INC. 
Water Softening and Filtration Plants 
. Chicago New York 











DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Chimneys 
Cast Iron Buildings 
Telephone Booths 


PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 
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CONSERVATION 


lies at this very base of the Gov- 
ernment’s War Program. The 
Allies must have more oil. Pro- 
duction of oil is at its height. 
More oil for war purposes can be 
had only by rigid conservation. 


For more than thirty years 


BOWSER 
SYSTEMS 


have been conserving the nation’s 
oil and gasoline. 
They also conserve:— 

Time 

Labor 

Space. 


BOWSER SYSTEMS are 


Leakproof 
Evaporation- proof 
Fireproof 
Lossproof 
Deterioration-proof 
Convenient 


Rapid 
Highly Efficient. 
No problem too small, none too 


great. Tell us your problem. We'll 
help you CONSERVE oil. 





Fig. 41 
A System for Every Requirement 


S. F. Bowser and Company, Inc. 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Sales Offices in All Centers Representatives Everywhere 


Little Giant Electric Grinders 


Can be operated on direct 
or alternating current. Thou- 
sands now used in foundry, 
machine and structural shops. 
Built in all sizes and styles. 
There is a Little Giant Elec- 
_ tric Grinder for every need. 

We also manufacture Little 
Giant compressed air grind- 
ers and Little Giant Elec- 
tric tools and hoists. 


Write for Bulletins. 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
1024 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Branches Everywhere. A-9 











No. 3S, Little David Chipper 





‘*‘LITTLE 
DAVID’”’ 


A PNEUMATIC TOOL 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 


Each marked by a large work 
capacity, minimum number of 
parts, and great durability. 


Ask for Complete Catalog 
INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


11 Broadway, New York 
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“Standard” Parts 


In the 
National Service 


‘“Standard”’ parts are taking a prominent 
part in the National service these days. 
Now as never before, there must be that 
unity of purpose—the backing up of the 











National purpose by dependable service 
on which that purpose depends. “‘Stand- , 
ard’’ parts applied to your locomotives d 
and equipment insure reliability where 
stress and strain are greatest. 


ete 


BI “The ‘Standard’ Brand on your nn 


Mew is an assurance of eventual economy.” “spauo 


Standard Steel Works Company 


Morris Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 
Melbourne, Aust. Chicago, II. London, Eng. 
Richmond, Va. City of Mexico, Mex. Paris, France 


Steel Tires, Steel Tired Wheels, Solid Forged and Rolled Steel Wheels, Rolled Steel 
Gear Blanks, Steel Axles, Steel Springs, Steel and Iron Forgings, Steel and Malle- 
able Iron Castings, Rolled Steel Rings, Steel Crusher-Rolls and Shells, Steel Pipe 
Flanges. 
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Canadian Journalists in France Inspect the Canadian Forestry Detachment. Canadian Official Photo 
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The statement was recently made by a railroad officer that 
“this is no time to bother about the instruction of ap- 
prentices, or of giving special instruc- 
tion to employees in the various de- 
partments.” Is this right? Was there 
ever greater need for the introduction 
of intensive educational methods, or of 
added supervision on the railroads? Hardly! It is a serious 
mistake to assume that these things are not essential. It 
will pay, and pay well, to take capable workers who can 
act as instructors off of productive work and use them to 
instruct and help those who lack in experience and skill. 
The increased and improved output of the small group 
under such instruction will be much greater than the in- 
dividual output of the instructor, no matter how good a work- 
man he may be—that is, if he has the faculty of imparting 
his knowledge to others. It may not be advisable to develop 
elaborate and extended courses of study, such as might be 
used to advantage in normal times, but there is no good rea- 
son why boys, new employees, and older employees who can 
be fitted for larger responsibilities should not receive in- 
tensive practical instruction along the lines in which they 
are weak or deficient. Young men who are receiving tech- 
nical instruction for the aviation department are said to 
receive the equivalent of a college course in a few months. 
Something of a similar nature must be developed in the 
various departments of the railroads. 


Intensive 
Training 
a Necessity 


The title of this editorial was also the title of an individual 
paper presented before the American Railway Master Me- 
, chanics’ Association convention in 1910 
Education an_ py the late W. C. Hayes, who for 
Essential of many years was superintendent of 
Fuel Economy locomotive operation on the Erie. A 
few men who have occupied similar 

positions have recognized that education was essential to 
increased fuel economy, but the cost of fuel was so low, and 
it was so easy to get, that comparatively little was done on 
most roads to develop an adequate system of instruction, 
either among the engineers and firemen or among the various 
other classes of employees that have to do with fuel economy, 
directly or indirectly. For the same reasons comparatively 
little encouragement was given to the development and in- 
troduction of fuel saving devices until the limit of size was 
reached by the modern locomotives and it became necessary 
to adopt other measures to increase their capacity. It is 
true that more attention was at the same time given to the 
supervision of those who handled and used the fuel, but only 
to a limited extent. Now that the question is not how much 
money can be saved, but how much work can be gotten from 
each pound of fuel; and when coupled with this we have 
the absolute necessity of increasing the operating capacity 
of the transportation machine to a maximum, the situation 
takes on a very different aspect. The fuel conservation sec- 
tion of the Division of Operation of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration is pointing the way. What is needed is intelligent 
attention and co-operation on the part of all those who can 
help in any way—and this means at least a large proportion 
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of the employees of the operating and mechanical depart- 
ments. 


The table d’hote system established by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration on dining cars has now been in effect a few 
weeks and we believe that from the 
Table d’Hote standpoint of the public it is a success, 
System in and an improvement over the a la carte 
Practice system which it displaced. We have 
had considerable experience of the 
meals served and in all cases they have been good, and 
especially good for the small price of one dollar which 
ordinarily is charged for them. Looking at the matter 
from the standpoint of the Railroad Administration, it 
seems very doubtful whether it can continue to serve such 
good meals at this low price without incurring an even larger- 
loss than was suffered by the railways when using the a la 
carte system. Now that the Railroad Administration has 
adopted the table d’hote system we suggest that it take 
another step and follow the European practice of issuing 
tickets to those desiring to take meals in the diners, the 
tickets giving the number of the table and the exact hour 
at which the guest will be served. The introduction of this 
ticket system would reduce or completely abolish the waiting 
in line at the door of the dining car, which is now necessary 
on many crowded trains. It is probable that with the table 
d’hote system and the insurance of tickets, as suggested, it 
would become possible materially to reduce the number of 
servants that-it is now necessary to employ on dining cars. 
Some people think that the American people would resent the 
adoption of the ticket system, but we believe that after they 
got used to it they would like it. 


Attention has previously been called in these columns to the 
fact that the increase in the minimum wage to 58 and 68 
; cents an hour in the car and locomotive 
Effectiveness of departments, respectively, with no pro- 
Piecework Should portionate readjustment of piecework 
Be Restored fates has sounded the death knell of 
piecework as an effective means of 

building up the output of each individual employed. The 
indications are that the results foreseen have been fully 
realized. The situation thus brought about is especially 
serious in the car department where probably a considerably 
larger proportion of the output is paid for on a piecework 
basis than in the locomotive department. While the increases 
in the minimum wage have undoubtedly increased the de- 
sirability of employment in the equipment maintenance de- 
partment, the fact remains that it is practically impossible 
to secure an adequate supply of labor in the face of a short- 
age affecting practically every industry in the country. 
Furthermore, in the car department the removal of all 
restraints upon the movement of foreign cars has increased 
the aggregate amount of car repair work, at least in certain 
sections of the country, and everywhere has increased the 
difficulties encountered in keeping up the output of repaired 
cars. Winter is coming, when the need for an expeditious 
turnover of the cars on the repair tracks as well as the dif- 
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ficulties of accomplishing this end will be increased. To 
secure anything like an adequate output the incentive of the 
piecework system will be needed sorely. A readjustment of 
piecework rates may still be effected in time materially to add 
to the defenses of the railroads to meet whatever the winter 
may have in store. 


Is This Necessary to Winning the War? 


(ornament OPERATION of railways was adopted solely 
as a measure for helping win the war. That this was its 
only purpose was specifically stated by Congress in the Rail- 
road Control law. It would have been easy to have raised 
the question as to whether many things which have been 
done by the administration in operating the railways were 
really intended to help win the war or to perpetuate govern- 
ment operation. This question may be raised still more for- 
cibly regarding the propaganda relative to government 
operation which is being carried on by different depart- 
ments of the government. 

We shall give two recent examples. Oscar A. Price for- 
merly was private secretary to Director General McAdoo 
and recently was appointed assistant to the director general. 
Under date of October 5 the New York Times, the St. Louis 
Republic and other newspapers published an interview which 
Mr. Price had been especially delegated by Mr. McAdoo to 
give. After discussing the question whether railway em- 
ployees are more discourteous to the public under govern- 
ment than they were under private operation, Mr. Price 
continued, (the italics being our own): 


“We have the positive intention that never again shall any American 
railroad, at least while under the present management, revert to the con- 
ditions of a by-gone era when ‘public be damned’ policies prevailed. Per- 
sonally, I feel sure that the vast majority of the 2,300,000 railway em- 
ployees in this covntry feel at the present time that they are more on their 
mettle than ever. In talking with them in all sections from coast to coast 
I come to the unmistakable conclusion that, as a body, they are determined 
to make the present test of government control and operation a success. 
It is but natural that this should be so—they never fared so well under 
private control and operation as they are faring today. . Thew prospects 
for the future were never so bright as they are now. I am sure that they 
are more anxious to obey, not only the letter, but the spirit of all orders 
issued by the director general than they ever could have been to obey the 
orders of their respective previous executives. . . . a : 

“Railroad employees are not devoid of a knowledge of politics, as thew 
past record proves. They are thoroughly aware that if government opera- 
tion and control are to become permanent they must prove a@ success now. 
They are now on trial, and their success or failure, to a large extent, is 
in the hands of the 2,300,000 employees.” 

Two points stand out prominently in the statements quoted 
from Mr. Price. First, he refers to the “public be damned” 
policy which, he alleges, formerly prevailed, and puts stress 
on the fact that railway employees “never fared so well un- 

. . . ” 
der private control and operation as they are faring today. 
Almost every man now giving his services in an important 
capacity in the operation of the railways was in that “by-gone 
era” the manager of a railway. This includes all the regional 
directors and most of the directors of divisions of the Railroad 
Administration. They could enlighten Mr. Price as to some 
important respects in which the public was better served in 
that “by-gone era” than it is now. They could show him 
that the reason why the railway companies refrained from 
doing many things that are being done under government 
operation was that the government under private operation 
prohibited these things from being done. They could make 
clear to him that the railway companies could not have ad- 
vanced wages so prodigally as is now being done because 
they had not the power to advance rates which the Railroad 
Administration possesses and is exercising. The question 
we started to raise, however, was whether Director General 
McAdoo considers it essential as one means of winning the 
war to employ Mr. Price and others to thus cast aspersions 
upon the way in which the railways were operated under 
private control by the very men who are now loyally serv- 
ing him in important positions. 
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Another point which stands out prominently in Mr. Price’s 
statements is his unmistakable intimation that government 
operation may be made permanent and his obvious bid for 
the support of railway employees in the effort to make it 
permanent. The employees are better off now than ever be- 
fore; “their prospects for the future were never so bright.”’ 
Therefore, they should do everything they can to make gov- 
ernment operation a success in order to insure its permanence. 
This is the line of reasoning adopted. Any reference to the 
fact that railway employees ought to do all they can to make 
government operation a success in order to help win the war 
is conspicuous by its absence, although this form of appeal 
is constantly addressed to railway officers. Is it necessary 
as a means of winning the war for the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to carry on propaganda among railroad employees 
for permanent government operation of railways? 

The Committee on Public Information, another govern- 
ment department, is not satisfied to let the propaganda for 
government management be carried on solely by the Railroad 
Administration. It has just sent out to the press some mate- 
rial regarding the railroad problem which it calls “The 
Official Facts.” It begins its presentation of “The Official 
Facts” by saying: “When the railroads of. this country 
were taken under federal control they were suffering from 
the effects of a long period of various sorts of adversity. 
The measure of their recovery: under government manage- 
ment has now been put into figures by Mr. McAdoo, the 
director general.” The figures attributed to Mr. McAdoo 
do not seem, at first glance, to agree with those compiled by 
the Railroad Administration’s own statistical bureau. For 
example, the Committee on Public Information says the 
number of tons hauled per train has increased 6.9 per cent. 
The increase in the first seven months of this year, over the 
same months of last year, according to the official statistics, 
was 2.6 and the increase in July over July, 1917, was only 
5.7 per cent. The committee says the average carload has 
been increased 14.4 per cent. The increase in the first seven 
months of this year over the corresponding months of last 
year was only 7.9 per cent, and the increase in July over 
the same month of last year was only 10.3 per cent. 

The truth is, however, that the committee’s “Official Facts” 
are correct—that is, they are correct for the single month of 
April. Passing over all the other six months of govern- 
ment operation for which statistics are available, the Com- 
mittee has just happened to use those of the one month which 
make altogether the best showing for government operation. 
But it says not a word to indicate that they are the figures 
for a single month! ‘The committee says the eight-hour 
day has been granted to railroad employees. The eight-hour 
day has not been granted to a single class of railway em- 
ployees, although the so-called eight-hour basic day has been 
granted in many cases. 

The Railway Age found it necessary to point out in an 
editorial, entitled “Efficiency Under Government and Private 
Management” (issue for September 6), a large number of 
incorrect statements and deductions which had been made 
and distributed broadcast by Theodore H. Price, actuary of 
the Railroad Administration. Now comes the Committee on 
Public Information and distributes all over the country a 
lot of railroad statistics which, as used, are as misleading 
as was the article which Mr. Price wrote and circulated. 

The Railway Age ventures to ask whether it is necessary 
as a means of winning the war for Oscar A. Price to carry 
on a propaganda among railway employees for permanent 
government operation of railways and for Theodore H. Pricé 
and the Committee on Public Information, in their official! 
capacities to circulate misleading statistics all over the United 
States regarding the results of government operation. The 
Railroad Administration and the Committee on Public In- 
formation were created and are maintained by the public 
solely to help win the war. It is difficult to understand 
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how they can regard themselves as justified in carrying on 
propaganda for the obvious purpose of bolstering up the 
cause of permanent government operation when Congress 
in the Railroad Control law expressly provided first that 
the railways shall be returned to their owners 21 months 
after the declaration of peace, and second, that “this act is 
expressly declared to be emergency legislation enacted to 
meet conditions growing out of war, and nothing herein is 
to be construed as expressing or prejudicing the future 
policy of the federal government concerning the ownership, 
control or regulation of carriers.” 


The Big Problem of the 
Railroad Administration 


Tt IS GENERALLY ADMITTED that American railroads are a 
vital factor in the winning of the war. Conditions have 
been, and still are, such that but comparatively little can 
be secured for the railroads in the way of additional equip- 
ment and facilities. While government control has made it 
possible to pool facilities and thus secure greater use from 
them, it is evident that the transportation machine has been 
worked practically to the limit so far as these things are 
concerned in themselves. 

The human factor still remains to be considered, however, 
and there are great possibilities of increased production if 
it is rightly handled. Under private management, with the 
smaller organizations and competitive conditions, there was 
a tendency for each road to try to give better service or 
make better records than its neighbor and this spirit of 
rivalry extended throughout the entire organization of many 
of the more important systems. This incentive is lacking 
under government control and unified operation. On the 
other hand strong appeals have been made on the grounds 
of patriotism and loyalty for greater co-operation and more 
effective work on the part of the employees — the 
term employees including, of course, both officers and men. 
It would appear, however, that much still remains to be 
done in building up a strong morale among railroad workers. 
The railroads are just as surely being used in the fight for 
democracy as the men in the trenches. So important is this 
question of morale in the army that General Pershing has 
estimated that a Y. M. C. A. secretary is equivalent to 10 
fighting men. A high morale is just as vital on the rail- 
roads in the interest of the quick and successful winning of 
the war. 

Supervision and leadership are tremendously important 
factors in any organization; but to be applied effectively 
they must be applied through the officers in direct contact 
with the men. There has been a.tendency since the govern- 
ment took control of the railroads to discourage the officers 
and foremen. This has been far from the intention of those 
in authority, but it has been the result. Now, you can no 
more have a high state of morale on railways the officers 
of which, from federal manager down to foreman, are dis- 
couraged and dispirited than you can have morale in an 
army in which all officers from colonel down to corporal 
are dispirited and discouraged. One reason why the lower 
officers and the foremen have been discouraged has been that 
they have been relatively the worst paid men in the service 
and that the disparity between their compensation and that 
of many employees has been increased by recent wage ad- 
vances in which many of the lower officers and foremen have 
not participated. Another reason has been a tendency on 
the part of the Railroad Administration to deal directly 
with the employees instead of dealing with them through 
their officers. No officer or foreman can get the best work 
out of men who are made to fee] that they have little either 
to hope or to fear from him. 
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It is true that labor has been richly rewarded from the 
wage standpoint. It is true also that the loyalty of labor 
cannot be questioned; but nevertheless these men have 
watched the treatment of their superiors closely and the 
effect has been a breaking down in the morale that increased 
wages and other considerations cannot offset. 

The situation is summed up by an officer of a road which 
for many years has been noted for the lovalty and efficiency 
of its employees. 


In fact, since the new wage went into effect, the labor situa- 
tion has improved greatly because of so many men returning 
to us. The morale, however, is greatly lowered, efficiency greatly 
lowered, and loyalty and pride gone. To those of us who had 
a part in the upbuilding of the road during the past —— years, 
the change has been tragic. . 


Further evidence of this breakdown in morale is indi- 
cated by the following incident which was recently reported 
to one of the regional directors. (Unfortunately, while it 
may appear to be an extreme case, observation would indi- 
— that it reflects a condition which is more or less gen- 
eral.) 


The assistant roundhouse foreman was found in a semi- 
intoxicated condition. The general foreman took away from 
him a pint bottle which was half filled with whiskey. We found 
about seven men asleep, practically all of them laborers. In 
justice to the night roundhouse foreman, wish to say he dis- 
covered this condition and telephoned Mr. ———, asking him 
to come down to the roundhouse. 

One machinist helper was found asleep on an engine standing 
on one of the circle tracks. This machinist helper was a young 
man, exempted from the draft and was being paid forty-five cents 
per hour. I suggested to Mr. the advisability of turning 
this young man over to the draft board, advising them he was 
a shirker and we had no further use for him; also suggested 
to Mr. and Mr. to have a list prepared of all 
employees at whom they had exempted and give them 
to understand that if there were any more of them shirking 
in this manner they would be turned over to the draft board. 
_I have cautioned our division officers about getting around a 
little more at night and know what is going on. I will also 
give this a little more personal attention. 














Every railroad officer and employee, if he is a loyal Amer- 
ican citizen, must do his full part in remedying this situ- 
ation. It is something that cannot be done, however, by a 
mere issuing of orders, nor can it be accomplished without 
the development of a spirit of enthusiasm and morale that 
will require full co-operation and sympathy on the part of 
those highest in authority. The prime requisite is for an 
immediate and clear-cut recognition of the vital necessity 
of building up a high morale among the officers and men 
of our railroads. This is far more important than the com- 
paratively meagre additions that can be made to facilities 
and equipment or to changes in methods and practices. It 
depends on giving a square deal to every officer and employee 
and of really encouraging each in his work and having a 
friendly interest in him. Secretary of Labor Wilson recently 
had occasion to summarize* the measures that are required 
in order to secure the highest efficiency from workmen. In 
closing this summary he said: “And more important than 
all of these is the spirit of co-operation of the man who 
believes he is being justly dealt with.” The term “man” 
must include officers as well as workmen. 

Develop this spirit of co-operation and then get the en- 
tire railroad organization interested in playing a game to 
see which section or department can make the best record 
in helping whip the Kaiser, and we shall not have to worry 
very much about the record of the railroads next winter. 
Unless this is done, however, America’s participation in the 
great war may be seriously handicapped at the very time 
that the most will be expected from it. 





“The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
July, 1918, page 72. 
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Heavy Mallet Locomotives for the Virginian 


Built for Operation on Heavy Grades; Weight 684,000 Ib.; 


Tractive Effort, Compound, 147,200 lb. 


EN MALLET LOCOMOTIVES having a tractive effort of 
T 147,200 lb. working compound and 176,600 lb. work- 
ing simple, are now being delivered to the Virginian 
Railway by the American Locomotive Company.* These 


locomotives were built to meet the problem of handling a : 


constantly increasing volume of traffic on an exceptionally 
difficult section of railroad. 

The portion of the line between Elmore and Clark’s Gap 
on the Deepwater division, a distance of about 14 miles, 
has a grade for the last 1114 miles of 2.07 per cent with 
maximum compensated curves of 12 deg. For the first two 
and one-half miles the grade is .5 per cent. This 14 miles 
is all single track and includes five tunnels, which compel 
the use of an absolute block system. It is the crucial part 
of the entire system, as all the eastbound tonnage of the 
Virginian passes over it. 

During the last 11 years Mallet locomotives have been 
employed in handling this traffic. The size and power of 
these locomotives have progressively advanced to keep pace 
with the growth in volume of traffic. The first installment 
consisted of four engines of the 2-6-6-0 type with tractive 
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posed of one of the 2-8-8-2 Mallet engines having a tractive 
effort of 115,000 lb., a head and two of the new 2-10-10-2 
Mallet engines, each having a tractive effort of 147,200 
lb., behind, giving a total tractive effort for the train of 
409,400 lb. This train will have a weight of 5,850 tons, 
the equivalent of 78 cars having an average gross weight 
of 75 tons. 

The 2-8-8-2 type Mallets which will be used on the head 
end of the train were built by the American Locomotive 
Company in 1912 and 1913. At that time these engines 
were the most powerful locomotives in the world. The fol- 
lowing comparison shows the extent to which these engines 
are exceeded in the new 2-10-10-2 type: 


2-8-8-2 2-10-10-2. Per Cent. 

Type. Type. Increase. 
Total weight of engine, lb.......... 540,000 684,000 26.6 
Total weight, engine and tender, lb 752,000 898,300 19.5 
Beating surtace, 9. £f....6.ccca0s 6,909 8,606 24.5 
Superheating surface, sq. ft......... 1,311 2,120 61.7 
Tractive effort, compound, Ib...... 115,000 147,200 28 
Tractive effort, simple, Ib......... 138,000 176,600 28 


Apart from the enormous weight and power of the loco- 
motive as a whole, some of the dimensions of the boiler are 
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Sections Through the Boiler and Firebox 


effort of 70,800 lb. Next in sequence were eight of the same 
wheel arrangement but with a tractive effort of 90,000 Ib. 
The third installment consisted of one engine of the 2-8-8-2 
type with a tractive effort of 100,800 lb. The fourth lot 
was six engines of the 2-8-8-2 type with a tractive effort 
of 115,000 Ib. 

At present, trains passing over the mountain section are op- 
erated by one 2-6-6-0 type Mallet road engine, with a tractive 
effort of 90,000 Ib., at the head end and two 2-8-8-2 Mallet 
pusher engines, with a tractive effort of 115,000 lb. each, 
behind. The maximum tractive effort thus available is 
320,000 Ib. per train, which enables the handling of 4,500 
tons in 60 cars having an average weight for car and load 
of 75 tons. 

The traffic volume is still growing, and as the track is 
single, and as it is not desired to increase the number of 
engines on any train above three, it has been found neces- 
sary to put still larger locomotives into service. The un- 
usually large locomotives under discussion were developed 
in order to accomplish this result. 

‘Upon receipt of the new locomotives trains will be com- 





*The photograph of these locomotives appeared on page 623 of the 
October 4 issue of the Railway Age. 
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impressive as showing the extent to which the usual limits 
were exceeded in its design and construction. At the first 
course it is 105% in. in diameter outside, while the outside 
diameter of the largest course is 1127 in. The barrel is 
fitted with 381 tubes 2% in. in diameter and 70 flues 5% 
in. in diameter, 25 ft. long. A combustion chamber 36 in. 
long is included. The firebox is 181 1/16 in. long and 
108% in. wide. The front portion of the firebox is included 
with the combustion chamber behind a Gaines fire-wall, so 
that the grate is about 144 in. long and has an area of 108.75 
sq. ft. A total heating surface of 8,606 sq. ft. and a super- 
heating surface of 2,120 sq. ft. are obtained. 

The high pressure valves are of the piston type, 16 in. in 
diameter, while outside admission slide valves are used for 
the low pressure cylinders. Steam admission is controlled 
by the Chambers outside connected throttle and a Lewis re- 
verse gear is used. Both the front and trailer trucks are 
of the Woodward type and the tender trucks are equalized. 
The design as a whole follows the builder’s ordinary prac- 
tice, differing from previous designs only in modifications 
made necessary by the increased size and capacity. 

These engines were built at the Schenectady works and 
the contract called for delivery completely erected and 
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ready for service on Virginian tracks. The shipping ar- 
rangement required considerable planning before the various 
carriers could be convinced that they could safely accept 
and move via their lines, locomotives of such size and 
weight. 

In preparing for shipment of large locomotives it is first 
necessary to submit diagrams showing the estimated height 
and width clearance dimensions, and the distribution of 
weights on each axle to the operating or engineering de- 
partment of each carrier over whose line it is intended to 
route the shipment, in order to secure their agreement to 
handle it when offered to their line. If some projection ex- 
ceeds the carrier’s clearance limitations, an effort is made to 
meet the objection by removing that part, if possible, and 
reapplying it on arrival at destination. Or, if the weights are 
too heavy for the trestles or the bridges via a natural route, 
an effort is made to find a way to ship via a detour 
route. 

These large locomotives presented an unusual problem. 
It was impossible to ship them completely assembled and 
moving dead on their own wheels. After the consideration 
of many plans, it was finally decided to leave the boiler on 
the frames but trimmed of all outside parts and projections. 
The cab, low-pressure cylinders, and some other parts were 
removed and the remaining skeletons with their tenders were 
shipped on their own wheels. Each locomotive required one 
flat, one gondola, and one box car to carry the loose and de- 
tached parts. 

Authority was eventually secured for shipping in this 
manner although under special operating instructions and 
via detour routes. Each locomotive was accompanied by a 
messenger who had sleeping quarters fitted up in the cab 
which was loaded on a flat car. Approximately two weeks 
has been the actual running time from Schenectady, N. Y., 
to Princeton, W. Va. 

The principal data and dimensions are as follows: 


General Data 


pS a ee ey eA oe ee Pe ee oe ee Ee 4 ft. 8% in. 
NN ai a agar Maclean wr a i'n die ghar et at tie hella rae a a Freight 
i at at ie waa ad Siwy a onibridi gs ah wie OK W Weide Gare Ee Oe Melee NEE Bit. coal 
I, Ne cvncastivedecbeewewegi eases eeneenens 176,600 Ib. 
EE SS ere eee es vee Ree hea 147,200 Ib. 
Ce ME SO od on cae eee cmeee che dcaslemie heisateonte® 684,000 Ib. 
I ela teria Walden’ hr aaee alas weeds woh awa eene 617,006 Ib. 
ee ee I Ns 6 ind ied bed pibwe nmene bee e Re eer er Reee 32,00U Ib. 
Weight on trailing truck............s ceccccccececcccccccccces . Ib. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order............-..-. 898,300 Ib. 
ES, SIE rece tenececviws veces, ee re ee 19 ft. 10 in 
NS Oe 6 id an waa qo aw keeles te Oa 6 a ewenie weeeee ees 64 ft. 3 in. 
eee ee, Se ND COUNNOE oe iig 64 06 604.5% 00be nba ce bs dnealeusewun 97 ft. 
Ratios 
Weight on drivers Gy Cee I. bi ce Weenie sa mnkiemiscchomes 3.2 
Weight on drivers ~ tractive effort, compound.............ccceeeceees 4.2 
Total weight — tractive effort, compound... .....cccccccscccces-covece 4.6 
Tractive effort, compound X diam. drivers + equivalent heating sur- 
ne a eg Nn al ao Sera iar ee ila a eRe 9.4 
Raowivslent Bestime GUTEAce™ - SVMS ATER 6. oc ccccvsscccvesvcecvesees 108.4 
Firebox heating surface ~- equivalent heating surface, ” CCF OR. accu 4.4 
Weight on drivers equivalent heating surface*......ccccccccccccece 52.4 
Total weight ~— equivalent heating surface*............cccccecece sce ec IG0O 
Volume equivalent simple cylinders............sccceeeeccccceees 41 cu. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface* + vol. cylinders...........-ccececceceeed 287.4 
Grate area + vol. SET ct. nn obec ncidenatbaodarbiehdnecth cca 
Cylinders 
cea al aia Raa ler a Stan alte Quah WEA bse a aac Sen We all al aaa Compound 
Peeamnatee GOGO GTO 6 ic cist ccccnccicavesecvees OO 1: aa & in. We 32 in. 
] "alves 
SCREEN Bite Dive ks loa he a eA eileen be ORMOND ROR eE h. p. piston; 1. p., slide 
Diameter TE TT Ce Ce ET ere h. p., 16 in. 
RR a he bh. p., 654 m.; 1. p.. 6 in. 
Re ee errr et h. p., 1 is 1. p.. 1% im. 
I MN a2 a ey ah gle) 5 wwii eee ee @bre h. p., 44 in.; J. p., 9/16 in. 
ge eee eee eee h. p., ™% in.; 1. p., 3/16 in. 
Wheels 
Sa NN: SURNNN UNO soa 6a a ceed ob, bi NiWlaeN Uie-e eR de wee eens 56 in. 
SRN AUN NN naar ei a ans aha, Oc br Sid inv bv ieces bale Rte beara 3% in. 
Driving journals, main, diameter and length.............. 12 in. by i3 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter and length............ 11 in. by 13 in. 
Oe OE rr ee er en en eee 30 in. 
ee 6 he ee is 6 ee od be baw) ne cake enue 6% in. by 13 in 
rn rr Sr. CEO ss cckvas celevvcesediaceebevmedoncee 30 in 
PINs io oo 00.0 obi scab ese cgheceenveawnr 6% in. by 13 in 
Boiler 
(RS OS SIR ene oe eee eee ee PO ee eee cS * Ext. wagon top 
NG ng ch hee en nada eecigt bieb ee nsecceceee 215 Ib. per sq. in. 
ee I SS OUI og So ng wicc dew nel oo Ogee meee coca 105% in. 
ye ee 2 ere 181 1/16 in. by 108% in. 
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The Boiler for the Virginian 2-10-10-2 Type Locomotive 















October 18, 1918 


Pa NE, NON, GN 5s hice 965s std i ie eke Va eee alentee a eae bale % in. 
ae eee eee Front, 5% in.; sides and back, 5 in. 
Tubes, number and outside diameter. ..........ccccescceccees 381—2% in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter........0..-. esse eee eens 70—5% in. 
Ne I PIN ros as sss. -s a, wena bse ne fae vara ore 508 ace aceunleemlanie 25 it. 
Frew Gubtacd, Tabet had: BGES. .w. «occ ccc s cee wdevesewe evens 8,090 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, firebox, including arch DON oo Gra ene eareed 516 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, NGS vsecack o deis oe doe eaiclcln:¥ weslheadcee beralearee 8,606 sq. ft. 
Superheater heating NNEMNP SC ~ niu. oa iotain. walk wien y abe lels aera ae aoercie 2,120 sq. ft. 
SEMIN URE  SIEENOE «6.5/0 0 e555 c ceo sed ccs teh aoe wewne-c® 11,786 sq. ft. 
I eo BO ots Dawa cia ee aI ee a siete 108.7 sq. ft. 
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Tender 


MM Saree ik ia gid ae a.0/siorala CSG ON 6 OA ETRE CA AE oc ee ee Water bottom 
NR ese, Racine aw: » RIK CATS p-a'e 058 EEO ENE A SS TN ae olives Cast steel 
Luka, SOO eee ere ee ere 
Wheels, diameter . as 1-9 i$ geisha et ni Cena ee in. 
Journals, diameter and leng a gels accor a erat ane ae .6 in. by 1i in. 
Water capacity Sees re me ene Pere EE 13,000 gal. 
sen ee OE re Ce Ee AL nee Cee Rin ore ne Nel 9h 12 tons 

*Equivalent heating surface tctal evaporative heating surface -+- 1.5 
times the superheating surface. 


Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Traffic Conditions; 


Wages of Shop Employees; Budget 


Instructions; Financing Equipment Purchases 


road Administration on October 9, is as follows: 

Eastern Region:—The general movement of freight 
traffic continues heavy, but careful control has prevented 
any congestions or delays of a serious nature. Arrangements 
have been made for sending freight by water so as to utilize 
the boats to the greatest possible extent for the relief of the 
rail lines on the eastern coast. Passenger travel continues 
heavy with comparatively few complaints, and the congestions 
at ticket offices very much lessened.. Sales of interchangeable 
scrip-books’ show a continued increase. 

Pocahontas Region:—Passenger travel continues heavy 
and conditions at ticket offices satisfactory excepting one or 
two points due to shortage in force which it is hoped to over- 
come shortly. A patriotic meeting of coal operators in West 
Virginia promises good results at point of production. Grain 
situation at Newport News shows improvement. 

Southern Region:—The citrus fruit crop of Florida is 
estimated at 7,200,000 boxes, or about 1,600,000 more than 
last year. Crop two weeks ahead and something under 100 
cars already moved. It is reported that the citrus canker 
has been quite thoroughly eliminated. By conference with 
shippers, service ori Florida perishables has been arranged. 
School for instruction of women ticket clerks showing good 
results. Operation of ticket offices satisfactory. Passenger 
iravel heavy, particularly to the Southeast and to points west 
through the St. Louis and Cincinnati gateways. 

Central Western Region:—Grain permit system continues 
to work satisfactorily. Permits freely issued for shipments 
of lumber. Re-routing reports show saving of 16,682 car 
miles. School for women ticket sellers opened at Chicago 
October 1. Ticket offices consolidated at Omaha October 
1, an estimated annual saving of $42,590. 

Southwestern Region:—The general service uninterrupted, 
and both freight and passenger traffic well taken care of. 
Oil loading for the week totaled 11,028 cars. 

War Department :—Frozen beef movement and transpor- 
tation conditions generally satisfactory. Continued shortage 
of open top cars in South and Southeast for war department 
lumber. 

Navy Department :—Transportation situation generally 
satisfactory. Still some shortage of equipment in the South 
for lumber which is being handled with Car Service Sec- 
tion. Fewer and smaller accumulations of cars at navy 
vards, 

Fuel Administration:—Car supply uniformly good in the 
East. Some accumulation on B. & O. and need of power 
on C. & O. Tidewater: Vessel supply ample. Lake situa- 
tion: Good, ample supply of coal at docks and dumping 
——— Southern region: Some car shortage in Birming- 

pees district and in Southwest Vi irginia. Coke: Car supply 
0 7 


Fuel Administration, Oil Division:—Some complaint as 


bia SUMMARY of traffic conditions issued by the Rail- 
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Wasuineton, D. C. 
to slow movement in eastern territory which is being taken 
up for improvement. Mid-continent field shows increased 
loading and sufficient supply of tank cars. 

Food Administration :—Decreasing complaints as to move- 
ment of fresh meats and packing house products, showing 
improvement in service. Live stock movement good except 
difficulty in moving sheep in the central west, which is re- 
ceiving attention. Grain moving satisfactorily and permit 
system being carefully handled. This plan to be extended 
to the eastern interior markets. Good grain movement from 
seaboard. General situation as to perishables good and de- 
crease in number of complaints as to express situation. 

U. S. Shipping Board:—Small accumulations at numer- 
ous yards which are being given active attention and general 
situation good. No complaints as to lack of transportation. 

Trafic Executive of Allies:—Reports generally good but 
by reason of decrease of freight at ports, request faster move- 
ment from the interior, which matter will receive atten- 
tion. 

War Industries Board:—Improvement in the new facilities 
being handled carefully. Number of large projects recently 
authorized. War Industries Board aiding in disposing of 
individual accumulations of cars with a view to avoiding 
individual embargoes. 

General:—Movement of troops continues in a satisfactory 
manner. 

The change in dining-car table d’hote meals took effect 
October 1 and the reports received indicate that the service 
meets with the approval of majority of travelers. The Bureau 
of Suggestions and Complaints has already received several 
letters commending the service and none in criticism. All 
the reports indicate that the service will be a success. 

Very active attention being given to estimates of the fall 
fruit and vegetable crop and the prospects that the unifica- 
tion of the refrigerator equipment under the Chicago office 
will result in a much better car supply. 

Live stock receipts at Chicago show a very large increase 
particularly in sheep and hogs; the first increasing about 
100 per cent over last year and the second about 50 per cent. 

American Iron and Steel Institute states that all avail- 
able furnaces with the exception of one located at Milwaukee 
now in operation. No complaints as to transportation. 

There were handled for export through various sea ports, 
for the week ending October 3, 7,167,000 bushels of wheat, 
an increase of 4,078,000 over preceding week. In addition 
to the wheat movement, 1,950,000 bushels of other grains 
were shipped. This free movement from the seaboard will, 
of course, relieve the interior. 

The lake boats of the U. S. R. A. are moving flour and 
feed from the Northwest in heavy volume. 

The Conservation Division of the War Industries Board, 
with whom we are working closely, reports that its instructions 
to drygoods retailers and wholesalers and knit goods manu- 
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facturers, will effect an estimated saving of 17,312 freight 
cars per annum. 


Financing of Equipment Purchases 


Methods of financing the purchase of cars and locomo- 
tives ordered by the Railroad Administration and allocated 
to the various railroads were discussed with Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo and other officers of the Railroad Administra- 
tion on Monday by a committee representing the Railway 
Executives’ Advisory Committee, including T. De Witt 
Cuyler, chairman of the committee; Howard Elliott, chair- 
man of the Northern Pacific; Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman 
of the Southern Pacific; L. F. Loree, president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, and Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the com- 
mittee. When the government placed orders for 100,000 
freight cars and 1,315 locomotives it was understood to be 
the intention of the government to own them during the 
period of federal control and to make some arrangement for 
their acquisition by the railroads afterward, but it was later 
decided to require the railroad companies to pay for the 
equipment under the authority granted by.the railroad con- 
trol act. Under this plan cars have been allotted to rail- 
roads which are already furnishing cars to other lines and 
object to buying more to be used generally, 

At the conference with the director general the committee 
of railway executives expressed reluctance on the part of 
the railroad companies to pay for this equipment, the cost 
of which on orders already placed amounts to $76,873,355 
for locomotives and $289,460,000 for freight cars. They 
asked why the Railroad Administration could not pay for 
the cars from its revolving fund. The orders were»placed 
at the very high figures caused by this year’s prices for labor 
and materials and the railroad companies could not hope to 
derive any revenue from their use except interest on the cost 
during the period of federal control and it was stated that 
somé companies would be unable to pay for the equipment 
allotted to them or in some cases even the initial 25 per 
cent payment under a car trust plan. There has also been 
objection on the part of some companies to the standard 
types of equipment as being unsuited to their requirements. 

The federal control act appropriated the sum of $500,000,- 
000, which, together with funds available from any operating 
income of the carriers, may be used as a revolving fund 
“for the purpose of paying the expenses of the federal con- 
trol, and so far as necessary, the amount of just compen- 
sation, and to provide terminals, motive power, cars and 
other necessary equipment, such terminals, motive power, 
cars and equipment to be used and accounted for as the 
President may direct and to be disposed of as Congress may 
hereafter by law provide.” It also provides that the Presi- 
dent “may make or order any carrier to make any addi- 
tions, betterments or road extensions and to provide termi- 
nals, motive power, cars and other equipment necessary or 
desirable for war purposes or in the public interest or in 
connection with the property of any carrier; that it may from 
the revolving fund advance to such carrier all or any part 
of the expense of such additions, betterments or road exten- 
sions and to provide terminals, motive power, cars and other 
necessary equipment,” such advances to be charged against 
such carrier and to bear interest at a rate and payable on 
such terms as may be determined by the President. The 
executives urged that the equipment be financed in accord- 
ance with the first of these provisions rather than the second, 
but Director General McAdoo indicated that the revolving 
fund was intended to be used more for extraordinary ex- 
penditures required for war purposes than for such ordinary 
expenditures as equipment. He finally requested the execu- 
tives to confer with a committee of officers of the Railroad 
Administration, Walker D. Hines, Carl R. Gray, R. S. 
Lovett, John Skelton Williams and Henry Walters, in an 
effort to work out a practical plan of handling the matter. 
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Up to August 31, according to the monthly report of the 
division of capital expenditures, $13,879,226 had been ex- 
pended for locomotives ordered by the Railroad Administra- 
tion, and $24,152,476 for cars ordered by the administra- 
tion. 


Interpretation of Order Increasing Wages of 
Shop Employees 
Director General McAdoo has issued the following inter- 
pretation No. 3 to General Order No. 27, and to Supplement 
No. 4, Addenda Nos. 1 and 2, Interpretation No. 1 and 
Amendment No. 1 thereto: 


METHOD OF APPLYING INCREASES TO PIECEWORKERS. 


Artictg I. 


(a) The increases provided for in General Order No. 27 apply to each 
hour worked and not tc piecework prices per item or operation. 

(b). Overtime hours, prior to August 1, 1918, will be paid for at the 
rate in effect as of December 31, 1917, and up to and including July 31, 
1918; from August 1, 1918, at the rate of one and one-half times the 
average straight time hourly piecework earnings for the current pay period, 
provided that the straight time piecework earnings plus one-half additional, 
equals the guaranteed minimum at the hourly rate of one and one-half 
time. 

(c) Any increase in wages due to increased rates of compensation 
granted between January 1, 1916, and December 31, 1917, shall be deducted 
from the amount of increase provided fcr in General Order No. 27, but 
in no case shall such deduction operate to reduce earnings based on rates 
in effect as of December 31, 1917. 

(d) In the absence of established standard hourly rates for any one 
or more of the seven classifications designated in Supplement No. 4, the 
going rate in each craft in accordance with the classification existing prior 
to the application of Supplement No. 4 for mechanics or helpers at each 
point on each of the several railroads, shall be used as the base rate to 
which will be added the increases provided for in Section C, Article IT, 
General Order No, 27. 

(e) Example 1.—Assume that in Yard B, 75 wood freight car builders 
or repairers are employed, the base hourly rates in December, 1915, were: 

15 at 32 cents per hour. 

31 at 33 cents per hour. 

17 at 34% cents per hour. 

12 at 36 cents per hour. 

Thirty-three cents thus becomes the going rate for the basis of com- 
puting the hourly increase for all wood freight car builders or repairers 
in Yard B. Gencral Order No. 27, Article II, Section C, using the going 
rate of 33 cents, establishes a rate of 46.75 or 13.75 cents increase over 
the December, 1915, houriy rate. Between January 1, 1916, and December 
31, 1917, increases amounting to 9 cents per hour had been put into effect. 
The net increase established by General Order No. 27 is therefore 4.75 
cents per hour to hourly workers, and represents the total increase per 
hour to pieceworkers of the same class in Yard B. The same method of 
procedure will apply to each of the respective groups of employees, such 
as upholsterers, coach carpenters, cabinetmakers, passenger or freight 
steel car body builders or repairers, truck builders or repairers, coach 
painters, locomotive painters, locomotive carpenters, molders, coremakers, 
electricians, signal men and signal maintainers, tinners, pipe fitters, cop- 
persmiths, sheet metal workers, and all men classified and used as helpers. 

(f) Where piecework rates or pieceworkers received no increase between 
January 1, 1916, and December 31, 1917, it is evident that the average 
earning rate was sufficiently in excess of the hourly rate to cover any in- 
cieases that may have been granted hourly workers. In determining the 
increase to such pieceworkers, they shall receive the same increase per 
hour as accrues to the hourly worker under General Order No. 27, illus- 
trated herein by example 1, paragraph e. 

(g) The application of increases to machinists, hoilermakers and black 
smiths, who are on the piecework basis, shall be as above outlined (see 
example 2) except where the establishment of the minimum rate of 55 cents 
per hour is less than the increase provided for in Section C, Article II, 
General Order No. 27, in which case the greater increase will apply. (See 
example 3.) 

(h) Example 2.—In December, 1915, machinists in Shop C were paid 
a going rate of 35 cents per hour. Section C, Article II, General Order 
No. 27, establishes a rate of 49.50 cents per hour. This would auto- 
matically go to the minimum rate of 55 cents per hour, or 20 cents increase 
over the December, 1915, hourly rate. Between January 1, 1916, and 
December 31, 1917, increases amountiug to 9 cents per hour had beer put 
into effect. The net increase established by General Order No. 27 is 
therefore 11 cents per hour to hourly workers and represents the total 
increase per hour to the machinists on piecework in Shop C. 

(i) Example 3.—In December, 1915, machinists in Shop D were paid 
a going rate of 42 cents per hour. The new rate provided for in Section 
C, Article II of General Order No. 27, is 58.25 cents per hour, making an 
increase of 16.25 cents per hour over the December, 1915, hourly rate. 
Between January 1, 1916, and December 31, 1917, increases amounting to 
9 cents per hour had been put into effect. The net increases established 
by General Order No. 27 is therefore 7.25 cents per hour to hourly workers, 
and represents the total increase per hour to the machinists on piecework 
in Shop D. 

(j) If the increases for pieceworkers under General Order No. 27, 
added to their average hourly straight time piecework earnings, by pay 
period, do not equal the minimum hourly rates established for hourly 
workers of the same class, the back pay due such pieceworkers, by pay 
periods, January 1, 1918, to July 31, 1918, inclusive, will be computed on 
the basis of the minimum hourly rates applicable to the respective classes. 
as per Supplement No. 4. 
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(k) Example 4.—Pieceworker E, guaranteed a 58 cent minimum hourly 
rate by Supplement 4, worked 208 straight time hours in March, 1918; 
his average piecework earnings for this pay period were 55 cents per hour, 
including the increase under General Order No. 27. Pieceworker E there- 
fore _ the minimum rate of 58 cents per hour for the March pay 
period. 

(}) Example 5.—Pieceworker F, guaranteed a 58 cent minimum hourly 
rate by Supplement 4, worked 208 straight time hours in March, 1918; his 
average piecework earnings for this pay period equals 60 cents per hour, 
including the increase under General Order No. 27. Pieceworker F, having 
exceeded the minimum rate of 58 cents per hour for the March pay period, 
receives back pay at the 60 cent rate. 

(m) Example 6.—Pieceworker G, guaranteed a 58 cent minimum hourly 
rate by Supplement 4, worked a total of 268 hours in August, 1918, divided 
as follows: 50 straight time hours on hourly work at 58 cent rate, 158 
straight time hours on piecework, average earnings per hour 65 cents, 20 
hours overtime on hourly work at the rate of one and one-half time, or 58 
plus 29, equaling 87 cents per hour, and 40 hours overtime on piecework, 
or 65 plus 32.50, equaling 97.50 cents per hour (as per Art. II, Sec. A.) 
the total earnings for the August pay period are as follows: 





OS Raere BE SE COME WEF ROWE. 6c 6. eke cweswiwesecctenss $29.00 
TSS Dewra BE GS GONG HES BOAT. oc. ccc cievcccccddestsw sites. 102.70 
ae Daues StS? Cees Her ROUl. .o6 os. cescccceneswcsisvees 17.40 
AG houré: at 97.50 Cents POE HOU. occ ice ceccseecsecsses 39.00 

er ee COR Re eee eh ne $188.10 


GENERAL APPLICATION OF INCREASES, SUPPLEMENT 4 TO GEN- 
ERAL ORDER 27. 


ARTICLE LI. 


(a) The increases provided for in Supplement No. 4 to General Order 
No. 27 apply only to hourly, daily, weekly, or monthly rates, with the 
proviso that in no case shall a pieceworker be compensated for service 
rendered from January 1, 1918, to July 31, 1918, or thereafter, at a less 
rate per hour, for each straight time hour worked, than the minimum rate 
established for the hourly worker as per the respective classifications. Ef- 
fective August 1, 1918, the one and one-half time rate overtime applies to 
pieceworkers as well as to nourly rated employees. 

(b) Increase provided for in General Order No. 27 for hourly, daily, 
weekly and monthly paid employees, were cancelled with the issuance of 
Supplement No. 4, and in no manner refer to or affect the increases pro- 
vided for in Supplement No. 4 to General Order No. 27. 

(c) The hours of service and overtime provisions of Supplement 4, 
Article IV, Section 2, do not apply to supervisory forces on monthly salary, 
referred to in Supplement 4, Article III, Section 5. 

(d) Monthly supervisory forces specified in Supplement 4, Article III, 
Section 5, assigned to inspect new equipment under construction by con- 
tract, shall receive the salary increase of $40 per month. 

(e) Excepting salaried supervisory forces and coach cleaners, employees 
coming within the classifications specified in Supplement No. 4 to General 
Order No. 27, shall be paid for overtime as provided in Section 2, Article 
1V, of Supplement No. 4 

(f) Employees voluntarily leaving the serv:ce-—The amount accruing 
under the provisions of Supplement 4 to General Order No. 27 will not 
accrue to those employees who left the service voluntarily to accept or 
secure employment at some other point on the same railroad or on another 
railroad, or elsewhere, because remaining in the service at the point em- 
ployed, unless transferred, was the consideration upon which the promise 
to make the increases effective as of January 1, 1918, was based. 


Article III. 
RATES BASED UPON YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


Supplement No. 4, Article II, Sections 2, 2-A and 2-B. 

(a) Employees performing work recognized as mechanics’ work in the 
respective trades, who by agreement with duly authorized committees repre- 
senting the craft or crafts, have had their rates leveled up to that of the 
mechanic, shall receive the mechanics’ rate as per Article II, Sections | 
and 1-A; otherwise Article II, Sections 2, 2-A and 2-B will apply. The 
period of experience on mechanics’ work, in the trade employed, shall be 
cumulative. 

Example 7.—Employee H worked: 

12 months on machinist’s work for railroad C, 

6 months on machinist’s work in navy yards D. 

12 months on machinist’s work in manufacturing plant E. 

18 months on machinist’s work for railroad by whom now employed. 


Total, 4 years. 

Such employees should be paid the machinists’ rate. 

(b) Nothing in the above section shall be construed to mean that 
mechanics of the respective trades who have qualified as such in other 
industries, shall be paid less than the minimum rates specified in Article 
II, Sections 1 and 1-A of Supplement No. 4, upon entering railroad service. 


Article IV. 


EXPENSE ALLOWANCE. 

Sections 4 and 5, Article IV, Sup. No. 4 to General Order No. 27. 

The allowance for expenses provided for in Section 4, Supplement No. 4 
to General Order No. 27, is the same as shown in Section 5, and is at the 
rate of $2 per day for three meals and lodging; 50 cents per meal, 50 cents 
for lodging. It is not intended to make this feature retroactive prior to 
August 1, 1918. 

ARTICLE V. 


SUPERVISORY FORCES. 


Section 4, Article III, Supplement 4 to General Order 27. | 
This section applies to minor supervisory forces who are held responsible 
for the work of their gang, have been so recognized, and who shall 
receive 5 cents per hour in excess of the minimum hourly rate established 
for the craft. 
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ArTICLE VI, 
WHEEL SHOP EMPLOYEES. 
General Order 27, Supplement 4, Article I, Section 1 and 1-B. 

(a) Employees boring and turning wheels, and turning axles in wheel 
shop, are classified as machinists by Section 1, Article I, of Supplement 
No. 4 to General Order No. 27. 

(b) Employees pressing on and off wheels are classified as machinists’ 
helpers by Section 1-B, Article I of Supplement No. 4 to General Order 
No. 27, and receive an increase of 13 cents per hour over rate in effect 
January 1, 1918, prior to application of General Order No. 27, with a 
minimum guaranteed rate of 45 cents per hour. 


ArticLe VII. 
FLUE WORK. 
Supplement No. 4, Article I, Section 2 and 2-B. 

(a) Flue work, boiler department, includes flue welders under boiler 
foremen. 

(b) Heaters and helpers assisting welders shall be classed as boiler- 
maker helpers. 

Articte VIII, 
RIVET HEATERS, 

(a) Include rivet heaters in Supplement No. 4, Article I, Section 2-B. 
Rivet heaters under 18 years of age shall be paid 25 cents per hour until 
they reach the age of 18, and thereafter helpers’ rates. 

(b) Rivet heaters in Supplement No. 4, Article I, Section 6-B, under 
18 years of age shall be paid 25 cents per hour until they reach fhe age 
of 18, and thereafter helpers’ rates. 


ArTICLE IX, 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 
Supplement No. 4, Article I, Section 5 and 5-A. 

It is not necessary for.an electrical worker to be competent to perform 
all items of work specified. Employees skilled in any of this work shall 
be paid the rate established for the respective class. 

ARTICLE X. 


MATERIAL CARRIERS AND HELPERS. 

(a) Material carriers in Supplement No. 4, Article I, Section 6-B, 
applies only to employees regularly engaged in selecting and distributing 
material to mechanics in car department. 

(6) »Lavorers:shall not be classified as helpers in the seven basic trades, 
unless they actually perform work recognized as helpers’ work. 


ArTICLE XI, 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANE OPERATORS. 
Section 6, Article I, Supplement No. 4 to General Order No. 27. 

Locomotive crane operators, when employed in the car and locomotive 
shop yards, shall be considered under the same classification as “wrecking 
derrick engineer’”’ in Section 6, Article I, Supplement No. 4 to General 
Order No. 27, and receive 13 cents per hour over the rate in effect January 
1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27, with a guaran- 
teed minimum of 58 cents per hour. (Where employed in other depart- 
ments they shall be considered under the same classification as pile driver, 
ditching and hoisting engineers, in Article I, Secticn b of Supplement No. 8 
to General Order No. 27.) 

ArticLe XII. 
DERRICK ENGINEER. 
Section 6, Article I, Supplement No. 4 to General Order N6. 27. 

“Wrecking Derrick Engineer’ covers the engineer operating a power- 
driven crane employed principally for clearing up wrecks. 

ARTICLE XIII. 
MOLDERS AND HELPERS—CUPOLA TENDERS. 
Supplement No. 4, Article I, Sections 7 and 7-B. 

(a) <A cupola tender is interpreted to be one who supervises the cupola 
and prescribes the charge, the fuel to be used and drawing the melt. 

(b) Cupola tender helpers shall receive an increase of 13 cents per hour 
over rates in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General 
Order No. 27, with a guaranteed minimum rate of 45 cents per hour. 

(c) Employees in charge of brass melting in foundry shall receive not 
less than the molder’s minimum rate, and helpers the same as helpers in 
Section (b) of this Article. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


These interpretations shall apply to all addenda, amendments, and inter- 
pretations to Supplement No. 4 to General Order No. 27, from their re- 
spective effective dates. 


Bills for Office Facilities 


P. S. & A. Circular No. 31, issued on October 1, pro- 
vides that, effective at once, no bills shall be made by a rail- 
road under federal control for use of its office buildings, space 
for offices, proportion of expense of maintaining, repairing, 
heating, and lighting such offices, or for joint or proportionate 
use of telephones, telegraph facilities, office furniture, or 
other appliances on such premises when they are used by 
the United States Railroad Administration, regional or dis- 
trict directors, or other railroads under federal control which 
became users subsequent to December 31, 1917. Such ar- 
rangements as it is necessary to make for the use of the office 
facilities of a carrier by the Railroad Administration, re- 
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gional or district directors, or other railroads under federal 
control shall be made by or through the regional director 
in whose jurisdiction the offices are located. 


Railroad Men and Politics 


One of the first persons to be affected by the director gen- 
eral’s order that all railroad men must abstain from political 
activity was Oscar A. Price, assistant to the director general, 
who was the owner of a democratic county organ published 
at Ronceverte, W. Va. After the order was issued Mr. Price 
concluded that his connection with the paper was incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the order and offered it for sale. 
When no buyers appeared Mr. Price announced that the 
paper would cease publication on November 1. 


Report of Expenditures for Improvements 


Expenditures of the Class I roads in connection with im- 
provement work chargeable to capital account from January 
1 to August 31 amounted to $365,371,511, according to the 
monthly report of the Division of Capital Expenditures. 
Of this $334,892,024 was charged to capital account and 


$30,479,487 was charged to operating expenses; and 
the expenditures during the month of August amounted. 


o $66,000,000. 
up to October 10 amounted to $1 
of $42,939,247 during the month. 


The total authorization for improvements 
,273,969,461, an increase 
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greater than those for July, shown in the previous report, 
which amounted to $55,000,000. For the period from Janu- 
ary 1 to June 30 the total expenditures amounted to $244,- 
401,179. The detailed report showing the authorizations 
to October 10 and the expenditures to August 31 is given 
in the table. 


Revised Instructions for Budgets 


R. S. Lovett, director of division of Capital Expenditures, 
has issued Supplement 1 to D. C. E. Circular No. 10, giving 
revised instructions as to the preparation of budgets. 

Paragraphs “Second” and “Third” of D. C. E. Circular 
No. 10, dated August 23, 1918, relating to the preparation 
of a budget of capital expenditures for 1919, are revised so 
as to read as follows: 


Second: After the federal manager (or general thanager), under such 
instructions as the regional director may have given, shall have prepared 
his data with respect to projects which he recommends, the same should be 
carefully gone over by the regional director who should then decide upon 
the work to be included on or omitted from the budget; after which the 
final budget for submission to the director of the Division of Capital Ex- 
penditures and containing only work which the regional director is pre- 
pared to recommend, should be prepared on D. C. E. Form 9 for distribu- 
tion in accordance with the next succeeding paragraph ‘‘Third’’ hereof. 
The federal manager (or general manager) and regional director should 
invite and carefully consider suggestions from, and should .confer with, 
officers of the company owning the property to be improved, respecting 
any work contemplated in advance of or during the preparation of the 
budget, or at any time, but are to be governed by their own judgment, 



































The total expenditures during the month of August were as to the work to be recommended—definite notice to the company of 
AUTHORIZATIONS AND EXPENDITURES IN CONNECTION WITH WORK CHARGEABLE TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT AS OF OCTOBER 10, 1918 
Crass I RarLroaps 

Work Expenditures from 
specifically authorized January 1, 1918 Unexpended 
to October 10, 1918 to August 31, 1918 balance 
Chargeable to— Charged to— Chargeable to— 
Additions =.-——————_*~--——_——_ coc FF _ an 
1918 to Operating Cc ‘apital Operating Capital Operating Capital 
Class of work budget budget expenses account expenses account expenses .ccount 
(2) (3) (4) (3) (6) (7) & (9) 
Additions and betterments (excluding equipment) , P - 
1. Widening cuts and fills, filling trestles, etc.... $5,097,989 $711,127 $2,950,607 $6,802,989 $838,648 $2,813,712 $2,111,959 $3,989,277 
is Cokes bane 9,379,271 270,061 3,216,499 10.423,308 1,074,519 2,730,354 2,141,980 —7.692°954 
3. Rails and other track material......-...+-.66- 31,365,483 958,974 42,421,512 28,882,542 7,356,018 10,266,663 35,065,494 18,615,875 
4. Bridges, trestles and culverts..........+..+.. 38,185,921 1,302,050 22,544,608 36,119,716 6,756,174 14,402,371 15,788,434 21,717,345 
5. Tunnel and subway improvements ibraie a:b ara bua 2,185,242 48,083 798,527 3,969,481 338,812 707,885 459,715 3,261,596 
6. Track elevations or depressions............+- GESEOEE cus.cnccues 1,675,747 13,107,935 284,548 1,819,802 1.391.190 11,288,133 
7. Elimination of grade crossings......-.-++.+.. 7,438,957 255,778 1,158,100 11,849,688 294,520 2,472,402 863.586 9,377,286 
8. Grade crossings and crossing signals.......... 31,082 56,359 155,330 _1,362,825 78,160 746,421 77,17( 616,404 
©, Blanes mkt UFRGNBs < ooci ic cccc ccccesccers 44, 574, 583 2,278,459 5,441,568 55,247,614 1,190,291 18,823,101 »251,277 36,424,513 
10. Additional yard tracks, sidings and industry 
PE ccetgeeh beta ele euwtad wo 4 eh Oe COS EORE 97,199,114 10,076,083 8,840,390 108,446,252 1,634,482 31,949,032 7,205,908 76,497,220 
11. Changes of grade or alignment............... 6,359,027 294,448 2,878,096 8,756,553 480,349 2,292,606 397,747 6.463.947 
12. Signals and interlocking plants............... 10,962,462 694,697 2,273,369 12,701,423 552,126 4,196,902 1,721,243 8,504,521 
13. Telegraph and telephone lines.............+-.. 5,129,149 309,659 718,199 5,285,674 390,115 1,766,707 328,084 3,518,967 
14. Roadway machinery and tools.........-..+0++ 955,857 180,355 82,412 1,523,142 12,625 925,157 69,787 597,985 
15. Section houses and other roadway buildings.. 1,306,847 172,628 202,157 2,514,499 80,614 1,684,616 121,543 829,883 
ee A CO, bap tcaeennecenw ees 817,655 97,131 444,149 2,101,943 78,464 709,637 365,685 1,392,306 
17. Freight and passenger stations, office buildings. 20,138,359 2,020,706 3,484,479 28,061,795 864,172 12,495,470 2,620,307 15,566,325 
Se ee Pr rerrrrer rT rere 199,282 195,564 23,639 553,238 2,272 233,315 21,367 319,923 
19, Fuel stations and appurtenances...........+- 6,090,558 1,200,697 1,072,443 7,225,370 252,098 2,344,714 $20,345 4.880.656 
20. Water stations and appurtenances............ 13,430,047 798,013 1,754,964 9,373,755 488,582 3,866,785 1,266,382 5,506,974 
21. Shop buildings, engine-houses, and appurtenances 62,694,927 4,090,312 5,997,435 48,345,262 1,393,405 12,128,594 4,604, 030 36,216,668 
22. Shop machinery and tools..........sccccececs 9,142,488 2,222,178 1,261,234 18,398,689 266,124 4,882,415 "995,110 13,516,274 
23. Electric power plants, substations, etc........ 10,781,347 = 1,732,585 2,039,297 20,493,428 287,218 4,145,538 1,752,079 16,347,890 
26, WRAETOR GO GONG oe ceri ccrcccscceceesenss 3,236,167 2,315,165 469,240 4,542,773 268,387 529,738 200,85 4,013,035 
PERCE TEE eee ee 7,024,937 259,829 657,339 5,367,067 277,434 2,823,480 379,905 2,543,587 
26. Grain elevators and storage warehouses...... 2,914,202 91,973 426,104 2,639,761 79,372 1,759,731 346,732 880,030 
re) Pm NN a a sid eo rata era 3,309,141 17,381 17,922 570,487 1,568 537,334 16,354 33,153 
28. Assessments for public improvements......... 1,179,306 235,167 58,440 1,720,586 33,618 1 011,403 24,822 709,18 
Si, Pee TE TR yoo oc ciciivcveciuscecse 27,889,552 51, "690 284,183 6,123, "802 137,831 2,583, "251 146.35 3.540.551 
Total (excluding equipment)............... $433,731,488 $32,937,152 $113,347,989 $462,511,601 $25, 792, 546 $147,649,136 $87,555.44 314,862,465 
Equipment 
ee eee ee BUSES ccctiwresd Senskesvces PEG GSG4E cvSeseeaucs a 70,204,895 
Locomotives, steam, ordered by R.R. Admin- 
i nae a ae | a ata ana aie Se > ~ Gable ere aenaie fr fo 62,994,129 
ee ee eae eRe OEM GAMEBASE CURE weedy CCP Ree mane y Es * ne ht. 423,258 
as. I Ss oo 6 cu weces esate ae maaiodd PORNO ce ewactGose «HC 0s Qeeees SS | a ec” ee 32,260,262 
Freight-train cars, ordered by R.R. Admin 
SE Se cwegkerecsdnakoncanauveivestee Miiinis Uke tedeabe bankten hors 289.460,000 .......... *24,152,476 265,307,524 
50. | IE NN oon nc scwcd eels Hane akan 28,459,830 ERD aco a ated acai a ch Ve rere re 3,854,122 
os DE OED ak scree cetévssepvneeevensne 6,538,810 1,181,488 ........-.. 6,499,296 ........4. 2 ee 5,042,857 
a ae kU eee eer 557,039 SE cad narwinie dae eae OO re 529,306 
it Se Eg icc deceenderensactepes 5,323,337 ror GREE! 22sednawn + 4.259.704 
42. Miscellaneous equipment ............cccccess 507,923 err rr a na ee ~ ee a 343,122 
43. Improvements to existing equipment.......... 35,807,654 1,299,528 18,639,549 36.037,016 4,694,017 15,275, 575 13,945,532 20,761,441 
Me I: 5 vn.c's ons cnesca ste da eeunes $486,979,925 $2,684,653 $18, 639, 549 $640 772, 819 84s 694, 017 $174, 792,199 $13,945.53 $465, 980,¢ 62 0 
44. Construction of extensions, branches and other 
BEE Sacenvetescerenssu bene est ene secsecwans 20,330,489 1,219,025 23,836 38,673,667 Cr. 7,076 12,450,689 30.912 26,222,978 
ON Pk os sae cctv ee teronpenweese $941,041,902 $36,840,830 $132,011,374 $1,141,958,087 $30,479,487 $334,892,024 $101,531.887 $807,066,062 


*Expenditures to date. 
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the work actually to be undertaken being provided for in connection with 
D. C. E. Forms 3, 4 and 6. The suggestions and conference herein con- 
templated are not to comply with any legal requirement but to get the 
benefit of the judgment of the company officers and to provide additional 
opportunity for meeting the wishes of the company wherever reasonably 
practicable. 

Third: When the recommendations shall have been decided upon they 
should be made on D. C. E. Form 9 in accordance with instructions given 
in patagraph “Fourth” of D. C. E. Circular No. 10. The original type- 
written copy and one carbon copy should be sent by the regional director 
to the director of the Division of Capital Expenditures at Washington ; 
and in transmitting the same the regional director should make such 
general observations and add such information and suggestions with re- 
spect to particular projects as he may deem useful for the information 
and advice of the director of the Division of Capital Expenditures. 

One copy should be sent to the president of the company owning or 
previously operating the line with respect to which the budget is sub- 
mitted. Such copy is only for the information of the company. 

The regional director and federal manager (or general manager) will 
retain such copies for their own files and use as may be necessary. 

All copies should be mailed not later than December 31, 1918. 


Regional directors, federal managers and all others con- 
cerned in the preparation of the budget are urged to appre- 
ciate and act upon the necessity of conserving capital, labor 
and material for war purposes and to realize that such of 
these as may be available for railroad improvements will be 
no more than sufficient to provide the transportation facili- 
ties absolutely essential to the country’s business under war 
conditions. , 

In planning improvements chargeable to capital account 
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addition the output of the railroad shops for the first six 
months of the year was 4414. The number of freight cars 
on order and undelivered on August 31 was 106,172 for 
domestic service, and 55,835 for foreign service, the total 
for domestic service including the 100,000 cars ordered by 
the Railroad Administration, of which some 500 have since 
been delivered. The output of the carbuilders for the first 
six months was 48,656, of which 18,899 were for domestic 
service, 3,311 private cars, and 8,723 for the army and navy, 
not including tank cars, 661 were tank cars for railroads, 
7,290 tank cars for private owners and 1,345 tank cars for 
the army and navy. In addition there were 8,290 cars for 
the Allied governments and 137 for neutral governments 
A similar classification of the output for July and August 
is not available, but it includes 4,260 for domestic service 
and 9,223 for foreign service. The total number of freight 
cars on order on January 1 was 42,696 and only miscella- 
neous orders have been placed since for domestic service 
except the government order for 100,000 cars. Deliveries 
of the latter cars have been delayed in part by changes in 
the allocation of the cars to the various roads and the neces- 
sity of restencilling them because of changes. 

The Railroad Administration has given out the following 
table showing locomotive deliveries during September, which 
brings the total for this year up to 1951: 











LOCOMOTIVES SHIPPED DURING SEPTEMBER 





For week September 1to7 For week September 8to14 For week September 15 to 21 For week September 22 to 28 For week September 29-30 
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Works Road No. Type Road No. Type Road No. Type Road No. Type Road No, Type 
-C.M.&St.P. 12 USRA Mik. C.M.&St.P. 12 USRA Mik. M.K.&T... 18 Mikado U.P, _..... 14 USRA Mik. SAL. ... 4 USRA Mie 
C.&E.I. ... 6 USRA Mik. Me.C, .... 2 4-6-0 C.M.&St.P, 13 USRA Mik. C.M.&St.P. 12 USRA Mik. C.M.&St.P, 1 USRA Mik. 
S ee Paacacs 1 Santa Fe M.K.&T. ... 7 Mikado =} see 5 Mallet T.&0.C. .. 4 USRA Swi’h 
5 Me.C, .... 1 Switcher Pa.L.W. .. 1 Santa Fe C.&E.I. ... 5 USRA Mik. C.&0O, .... 5 Mallet 
S <30C. ..... § Switener FEV... scacs. S SeReee BC. +. & Switch S.A.L. 6 USRA Mik. 
cs oe ee Mallet Or. we. © USRA Mik: Mec... 1 Switcher 
= Pa.L.W 1 Santa Fe Me.C, .... 2 Switch 
; 25 27 52 42 5 
Road No. Type Road No. Type Road No. Type Road No. Type Road No. Type 
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In addition to the above, the American Locomotive Company shipped i5 miscellaneous domestic and completed 15 foreign, and the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works shipped one miscellaneous domestic and completed 198 foreign locomotives. 












the first consideration should be reasonable safety in opera- 
tions, and secondly, increased capacity where that is needed. 
Any improvement that is not required for either of these 
purposes should be deferred until after the war unless ex- 
ceptional circumstances make it necessary at this time. Im- 
provements designed to effect permanent economies should 
be left for the companies to make when prices and costs 
will be more normal, unless the economy is so great that 
substantially the entire cost will be saved during federal 
control. 


Freight Car and Locomotive Output in 1918 
The total addition to the freight car equipment of the 
country up to September 1 this year has been approximately 
40,000, according to reports recently compiled. This in- 
cludes private cars and tank cars. The total output of the 
car builders up to August 31 was 63,139, including 27,718 
for the army and navy and foreign governments, and in 
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Claims Placed Under Jurisdiction of Legal Department 


A circular issued by John Barton Payne, general counsel, 
announces that as there has heretofore been no uniformity 
as to the jurisdiction of loss and damage, freight and per- 
sonal injury claims, it has been considered wise to place the 
responsibility of handling such claims directly upon the 
legal department. The general solicitor of each road will 
be held responsible for the results and is requested to take 
such steps as will bring the claim organization to the high- 
est efficiency. In view of the economic conditions of the 
country generally, and particularly the operation of the rail- 
roads, attention is drawn in the circular to the enormous 
amount of money expended annually for loss and damage. 
freight and personal injury claims. The Claims and Prop- 
erty Protection Section reporting to the Division of Law was 
established to co-ordinate under one head the entire sub- 
ject and to exercise supervisory jurisdiction, aiding to the 
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fullest extent those coming in direct contact with the subject. 
From time to time, orders through the office of the director 
general will be issued with reference to the uniform and 
economical settlement of both loss and damage, freight and 
personal injury claims. Full and hearty co-operation with 
this work is expected from all officers and employees. Claim 
agents are expected to co-operate to the fullest extent in con- 
nection with the prevention of claims as well as the settle- 
ment thereof. 


Elimination of Loss and Damage 


In connection with its campaign for the elimination of 
loss and damage to shipments of less than carload freight, 
the Railroad Administration has had printed posters signed 
by Director General McAdoo of suggestions for co-operation 
with carriers in eliminating loss and damage to freight in 
transportation, which are to be posted in freight stations 
and shipping rooms of manufacturers. The poster says: 

A total of 27,541 small shipments offered were refused 
by railroads during four months on one middle western dis- 
trict recently because of faulty packing. Of these shipments 
14,570 were repaired-or recoopered and finally accepted, but 
12,971 were rejected entirely. 

Be careful in the stowing and bracing of your carload 
shipments to avoid disarrangement or shifting of packages, 
which often causes loss and damage in the usual course of 
transportation. Do not use weak and fragile packages for 
commodities of excessive weight that will not stand the or- 
dinary transportation. 

Second-hand containers are undesirable, but when used 
should be carefully reinforced and all old marks obliterated. 

Tariffs require that full name and address of consignee 
shall be marked on each and every piece of less-than-carload 
freight. To comply carefully with this rule, it is greatly 
to the interest of the owner of the freight to avoid mistakes 
in identity, bearing in mind that many losses are due to 
marks becoming detached or blurred so they can not be read. 
Your own name and address should appear on each package 
so that carriers may confer with you promptly if a package 
goes astray or is refused and unclaimed at destination. 

Your co-operation in carrying out these suggestions not 
only helps to conserve the necessities for winning the war, 
but goes far in eliminating the complaints of your patrons 
as well as the labor and annoyance of claims. 


Class Rates to Be Worked Out on Mileage Basis 


Plans for bringing about a considerable degree of stand- 
ardization and uniformity in freight rates on the basis of 
cost of service and mileage are being worked out in a pre- 
liminary way under the direction of the Division of Traffic, 
for gradual application to all parts of the country as far 
as class rates are concerned. ‘The general scheme contem- 
plates a number of graduated scales of rates on a mileage 
basis, ranging up to distances of 500 or 600 miles and re- 
lated to each other on a percentage basis in accordance with 
the general variation in the cost of performing service in 
various parts of the country. A general scale of rates based 
on the cost of service for various distances will be taken to 
represent 100 per cent and the scales to be applied in other 
regions will be, for example, 80 per cent or 120 per cent, 
or other percentage of the standard scale, the rates being 
higher in the West than in the East. Commodity rates will 
not be affected. It is proposed to apply the scales thus 
worked out to both state and interstate traffic and for this 
reason it is proposed to work to some extent in co-operation 
with the state railroad commissions, many of which have 
already established distance scales for application in their 
own states. It is not the intention to confine the application 
of a scale to the boundaries of a single state but a given rate 
group may include several states. Many of the details will 
be worked out after conferences between the district and 
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regional freight traffic committees and the state commissions. 

One of the first applications of the plan has been the 
establishment of a new scale of class rates between points 
in Oklahoma on both intrastate and interstate traffic which 
represents approximately an average of the rates in a num- 
ber of southwestern states. The scale adopted is regarded 
as more or less temporary but further consideration is being 
given to a more comprehensive revision and equalization of 
conflicting schedules in the Southwest. 


College Boys as Track Laborers 


HE DRAIN OF THE WAR upon the the nation’s man power 
T has resulted in the extensive utilization of high school 
and college boys for manual labor and particularly for 
farm work. Last spring when the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy was in the market for track labor it occurred to 
Thomas E. Pratt, chief special agent, who is in charge of 
that work, that school boys might be used as advantageously 
by the railroads as by the farmers. Accordingly he visited 
the University of Chicago and presented to the young men 
there the advantages of spending their vacations in useful 
employment for the benefit of the country and, incidentally, 
to their own financial and physical advantage. 
As a result of Mr. Pratt’s efforts about 75 University of 
Chicago students spent the summer working as track laborers 














Students Learn How to Use a Shovel 


on the Burlington. The men were given free transporta- 
tion in tourist sleeping cars from Chicago to the scene of 
work and return, as well as free meals enroute. Under the 
terms of the agreement effected with them their compen- 
sation was fixed at $2.50 per day plus any increase that 
might later be authorized by the Railroad Administration. 
While at work they were given free lodging in repainted 
and refinished bunk cars. Each car contained eight bunks, 
one bunk to a man, supplied with mattresses and blankets 
and two cars were fitted with shower baths. A kitchen car 
in charge of an experienced chef provided board to the men 
at the rate of $5.25 per week. 

The majority of the students arrived at Alliance, Neb., 
on June 20, and commenced work under a track foreman 
of the road at Antioch, Neb., the following morning. Most 
of the men continued at the work for a period of 60 days 
and a few even longer. The route of the work train was 
from Alliance, Neb., northwest through Wyoming to Bil- 
lings, Mont., and from Billings southwest through the Big 
Horn valley to Casper, Wyo. 

The employment of these young men in this manner not 
only disclosed their adaptability to track work but the dis- 
cipline and association with practical railroad men proved 
as beneficial to the boys as the strenuous physical training 
they underwent. In the course of their work they passed 
through a country where they had an opportunity to study 
life in the mountains, oil fields, mines and western ranches 
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Lord Shaughnessy Edward W. Beatty 


Sir George Bury Grant Hall 


Important Changes on the Canadian Pacific 


Lord Shaughnessy Retires From Presidency in Favor of 
E. W. Beatty, But Remains Chairman 


Pacific, Lord Shaughnessy has resigned as president 

and Edward Wentworth Beatty has been elected to 
succeed him. Lord Shaughnessy remains as the chairman 
of the board. The change is not merely one of form. Mr. 
Beatty becomes actual head of the great Canadian Pacific 
system with its 13,388 miles of railroad and its 112 million 
dollars of assets, and Mr. Beatty is but 41 years old. With 
the election of Mr. Beatty and the retirement of Lord Shaugh- 
nessy, Sir George Bury has resigned as vice-president in 
charge of operation although it is understood that he has 
not entirely severed his connection with the company. Grant 
Hall, who has been general manager of the western lines, 
has been elected vice-president in charge of operation of the 
Canadian Pacific system. 

There is to be no such division of executive duties between 
the chairman of the board of directors and the president of 
the company on the Canadian Pacific, as is sometimes the 
case with American railroads. Lord Shaughnessy will re- 
main as adviser to the company and as one of the great 
financial figures, one of the great national assets of Canada, 
but Edward W. Beatty is now the executive head of the 
Canadian Pacific. 

Mr. Beatty has been vice-president and general counsel of 
the Canadian Pacific; all of his life’s work has been with 
that company. He was called to the bar in 1901 and a 
month later was made an assistant in the law department of 
the Canadian Pacific. 

The first thought that naturally comes to a railroad man 


A FTER 20 YEARS MANAGEMENT of the Canadian 


. following this announcement is the fact that Mr. Beatty is 


not an operating man and is an extraordinarily young man to 
assume such vast responsibilities. The loss of Sir George 
Bury throws into even greater prominence this lack of operat- 
ing experience on the part of the new president. As a matter 
of fact, however, Mr. Beatty has a grasp of operating details 
that is understandable only when the work he has been doing 
in the past few years is generally known. To the executives 
of many of the larger railroad systems of the United States. 
Mr. Beatty and his work are quite well known but to the 
great majority of American railroad men and Americans inti- 
mately interested in railroads, both the man and his work 
are quite unfamiliar. To the officers and even to the rank 
and file of the Canadian Pacific employees Mr. Beatty is 
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thoroughly well known. While the actual direction of opera- 
tion has been left entirely in the hands of Sir George Bury 
during the time that he was vice-president in charge of opera~ 
tion, Mr. Beatty has been hardly less closely in touch with 
the property and the personnel of the organization than has 
Sir George. 

Except Lord Shaughnessy himself, no one connected with 
the property has been so closely in touch with the public re- 
lations of the company as has Mr. Beatty. It would go with- 
out saying that he has the confidence and respect of the board 
of directors and more influential stockholders and it would 
be the ordinary and conventional thing to say that he also 
has the respect and confidence of the organization and of the 
Canadian government, but a conventional recitation of these 
words would not by any means do justice to the situation. 
The respect with which the organization regards the new 
president is not a conventional thing. It is an undeniable 
fact founded on the experience of invariably receiving a 
square deal from Mr. Beatty. Frankness, utter lack of 
ostentation, modesty combined with first-class fighting ability 
are the characteristics which impress both the railroad of- 
ficers who come in contact with the new president only oc- 
casionally, and likewise with the men who are intimately 
associated with him day by day. 

Unlike most American railroads—with the exception only 
of the Union Pacific—the Canadian Pacific is a vast business 
enterprise of which the operation of its miles of railroad is 
only a part. It is true that Lord Shaughnessy had had ex- 
perience as an operating man before he became president, 
but it is equally true that Americans, both in the states and 
in Canada, and even more so Englishmen, think of him 
as the executive head of one of the greatest business enter- 
prises in any country, rather than as a railroad man pure 
and simple. An operating man no matter how high he may 
stand in his own profession would not’ measure up to the 
requirements of the presidency of the Canadian Pacific under 
present circumstances. What is needed is rather a combina- 
tion of business man, diplomat and statesman. At first 
meeting Mr. Beatty would not impress one as a diplomat, at 
least of the old school of diplomacy; he is far too frank, but 
his frankness is not of the kind that hurts. He is not a 
driver of men but rather a leader. 

It is quite impossible to comment in any adequate way on 
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the work of Lord Shaughnessy. The Canadian Pacific is 
of course the great monument which has been built up by 
his work, but the development of Canada as a whole has 
been almost equally indebted to this man who was born in 
Milwaukee, but whose life work has been in Canada. The 
honors that have come to him have been many and varied, 
but of them all he is probably prouder of the spirit of loyalty 
which he has brought into being among the Canadian Pa- 
cific’s employees and officers, than of any other achieve- 
ment. 

It is probably true that in his choice of a successor—for we 
may feel quite confident that the choice of the Canadian 
Pacific board of directors was very greatly influenced by 
Lord Shaughnessy’s own personal opinion—one of the main 
factors was the belief that Mr. Beatty was a man who could 
sustain this spirit of loyalty insofar as it affected the com- 
pany and attach it to himself as head of the business. 

The Canadian railroad situation is less complicated than 
our own and in some ways is probably as closely tied up in 
the manner of its working out, with our own, as if it were 
actually within the United States, yet the management of the 
property in the next few years may mean the difference be- 
tween private and public ownership in Canada. If the 
United States government should permanently take over the 
railroads now under the United States Administration, it 
might lead to government ownership and operation of the 
Canadian railroads, regardless of the inherent merits of the 
Canadian situation. On the other hand the Canadian Pa- 
cific is in a stronger position on the financial side, to resist 
and escape government ownership, than are the United 
States railroads. Furthermore, the Canadian Pacific’s ser- 
vice to the public has been such that there is apparently no 
strong public sentiment for punishing private owners for 
either fancied or real misdeeds of the past. 

Within the past year the Canadian government has taken 
over the Canadian Northern so that with the Intercolonial 
it now operates a railroad system of 11,224 miles; the Ca- 
nadian Pacific competes to some extent with this government 
system. It competes also with the Grand Trunk, which is 
now under private ownership and management, but which is 
in a far weaker condition financially to resist government 
ownership than is the Canadian Pacific. Were the Grand 
Trunk to be taken over by the government we would have 
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the interesting situation of an immensely strong transcon- 
tinental privately owned and privately operated railroad com- 
peting with two less favorably situated’ and less economically 
managed government-owned transcontinental systems. ‘To 
compete successfully, the Canadian Pacific would not only 
have to be exceedingly well operated, but would have to be 
managed throughout its affairs, and especially in its relations 
to the public and with the government, in such a way as to 
command the admiration and respect of both. It would have 
to be utterly above suspicion, almost above reproach or criti- 
cism. It is a huge task which has fallen upon the shoulders 
of a man of forty-one. 

A word should be said, in discussing the Canadian Pa- 
cific situation, about Sir George Bury. who has resigned. 
He is one of the best operating men that American railroad- 
ing has produced. He brought the Canadian Pacific through 
the almost unbearably trying times of 1914-15 and has 
operated the property all during the war with a skill that has 
rarely if ever been equalled. He is a young man, although 
not as young as Mr. Beatty, and a man of quite extraordinar- 
ly strong opinions and personality. It is not surprising that 
after the strain he has been through and the responsibilities 
which he has taken, he should feel that he did not care to 
continue in charge of operating the property under a new 
president. It is unquestionably a loss to the Canadian Pa- 
cific, but he leaves as his successor a man—Grant Hall— 
whom he himself picked out and advanced to the position of 
general manager of the western lines. 

Grant Hall is a man of great physical strength and en- 
durance, universally liked by his subordinates and a prac- 
tical operating man of wide experience. He was born at 
Montreal, November 27, 1863, and was educated at Bishops 
College and ‘School, Lennoxville, Quc. He entered the ser- 
vice of the Grand Trunk as a machinist apprentice in 18853. 
From 1887 to 1893 he was locomotive foreman on the Ca- 
nadian Pacific; and from 1893 to 1898 general locomotive 
foreman on the Intercolonial at Moncton, N. B. He returned 
to the Canadian Pacific in 1898 and was consecutively gen- 
eral foreman, master mechanic, assistant superintendent mo- 
tive power eastern lines, superintendent motive power and 


car department western lines and assistant general manager 


of the western lines. He has been general manager of the 
western lines since January 1, 1918. 
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Orders Issued by the Regional Directors 


A Great Variety of Instructions Have Been Sent Out 
During the Past Week 


AYLIGHT SAvincs Law.—The Eastern regional director, 
in Order No. 3000-420, dated October 11, transmits 
General Order No. 45 (noted in the Railway Age, 

October 11, page 860) and suggests that arrangements be 
made (and properly advertised) to start over-night passenger 
trains one hour late on schedule the night before, so as to 
avoid holding them an hour on the road. 

Shipments of Grain to Gulf Ports——In instructions issued 
October 10, the Central Western regional director states that 
U. S. war department transportation orders are required on 
all shipments of grain in bulk, or sacked, for account of the 
war department, when destined to gulf ports, whether for 
export or domestic use. 

Budget for 1919.—In Circular 105, October 7, the South- 
western regional director sets forth detailed instructions to 
govern the preparation of budgets for the calendar year 1919. 
The budgets are to be prepared in time to reach the office 
of the regional director by December 1, 1918. 

Record of Shipments of Distilled Spirits—In Order 88, 
dated October 5, the Southwestern regional director requests 
railroads in his jurisdiction to keep a record at freight stations 
of the freight bills covering shipments of distilled spirits, 
with the names of the consignors and consignees, to assist 
the internal revenue officers in discovering violations of the 
law. 

No Furloughs for Railroad Men in Army.—In Supple- 
ment 7 to Circular 30, dated October 11, and Supple- 
ment 9 to Circular 112, dated October 10, the Northwestern 
and Central Western regional directors, respectively, an- 
nounce that the war department has ruled that no furloughs 
will be granted to men in military service for railway work. 
Previous instructions on this matter, abstracted on page 
632 of the Railway Age of October 4, are hereby cancelled. 

Coal for Heating Stoves—In Supplement 8 to R. P. C. 
Circular 5, and Circular 106, dated October 9, issued by 
the Central Western regional purchasing committee and 
the Southwestern regional director respectively, recommend 
that lump coal be used to heat stations and signal buildings. 
The manager of the Fuel Conservation Section of the U. S. 
Fuel Administration states that certain roads furnish un- 
screened coal for the stoves in these buildings with the result 
that fine coal is left in the bin or thrown away by the men 
in charge of the fire. 

Fire Protection During the Winter.—The regional director 
of the Pocahontas region, in Circular No. 11, issued October 
9, quotes Bulletin No. 3 of the Insurance and Fire Protec- 
tion Section relating to precautions to be taken with reference 
to fire hazards as winter approaches. (Similar circular by 
Southwestern regional director noted on page 670 last week.) 

Leasing Right-of-way for Mining Purposes.——In Circular 
108, dated October 10, the Southwestern regional director 
states that a federal manager has no right to permit drilling 
for oil or mining on the right-of-way unless the railroad has 
fee simple title to the property and the corporation has ap- 
proved of the arrangement. The Division of Law of the 
Railroad Administration regards mineral development on 
roads as a corporate matter except when it is essential to the 
operation of the line. For instance, in the case of oil or 
coal for fuel purposes. 

Wage Schedules.—In Circular 182, dated October 12, the 
Central Western regional director announces that while for 
operating convenience individual railroads have in some 
cases been divided between two regions and have been placed 
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under the jurisdiction of two or more federal managers, this 
arrangement does not require the making of separate agree- 
ments with the train and enginemen upon these temporarily 
separated units. 

Contractors’ Bonds.—In Order 91, dated October 10, the 
Southwestern regional director quotes a letter from Walker 
D. Hines, assistant director-general, which states that Gen- 
eral Order 24 was not intended to modify previous practice 
with respect to requiring contractors to give bonds at their 
expense for the performance of work. Such bonds should be 
required as heretofore. ‘The Eastern regional director has 
issued a similar order, 401-5AIII. 

Terminal Delivery of Pacific Export Traffic—In Circular 
180, dated October 12, the Central Western regional director 
states that certain shipments for export via the Pacific Coast 
ports have been diverted from the terminal lines specified, 
thereby causing confusion in clearing the freight at the port 
of exit. He asks that instructions be issued at once that such 
shipments must not be diverted from the terminal lines speci- 
fied in the bill of lading and waybill except upon authority 
of that line. 

Discontinuing Car Interchange Reports—In Order 90, 
dated October 9, the Southwestern regional director asks that 
before any changes are made relative to discontinuing freight 
or passenger car interchange reports or records, consolidating 
or discontinuing car records, consolidating territory or chang- 
ing the location of headquarters of car service officers or other 
similar changes affecting matters in which the Car Service 
Section is interested, the proposed arrangements be submitted 
to the office of the regional director so that they may be for- 
warded to the Car Service.Section for its suggestions and 
approval. 

Centralizing Questions of Service and Complaints Under 
One Head.—In Order 89, dated October 8, the Southwestern 
regional director announces that questions of service and 
complaints in connection therewith, particularly as regards 
the movement of live stock, perishables and other freight 
requiring special attention, will be handled through the Car 
Service Section in order to centralize the work under one 
responsible head. The Car Service Section will be kept in- 
formed regarding any instructions which may be issued to 
the roads in the Southwestern region affecting changes in 
service, packing instructions, etc. 

Public Service Commission Laws.—The Eastern regional 
director, in Order 3000-419, dated October 7, advises that 
the Railroad Administration has received a complaint from 
the Public Service Commission of a state in the Eastern 
region that stops of a passenger train at a certain regular 
station have been discontinued by a railroad under federal 
control without first obtaining the consent of the commission, 
although the law of the state requires that such consent must 
be secured before regular stops of passenger trains may be 
discontinued. It should be understood by all concerned that 
carriers under federal control are subject to all laws and 
liabilities as common carriers, whether arising under state 
or federal laws, or at common law, except in so far as may 
be inconsistent with the provisions of the federal control act 
or with any orders issued by the director-general, to whom 
the powers conferred upon the President by the act have been 
delegated. . If there should be any instances where it is 
thought that strict compliance with a federal or state law or 
an order issued by any duly authorized individual, commis- 
sion or public body pursuant thereto will result in undue 
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loss of efficiency or will place unreasonable burdens upon the 
railroads under federal control, an effort should be made to 
obtain a satisfactory settlement of the propositions involved 
by dealing directly with the federal or state authorities; fail- 
ing which the matter should be submitted to this office for a 
ruling before any arbitrary action is taken. 

Movement of Oil.—In Supplement 3 to Circular 72, dated 
October 9, the Northwestern regional director states that 
while the handling of the oil traffic in train lots has been sat- 
isfactory, it is essential that an improvement be made in the 
movement of miscellaneous shipments to various destina- 
tions, and the return of empties, which cannot be included 
in train-lots. Delays to this class of shipments are due to 
holding cars in yards an unwarranted length of time before 
placing them for unloading, failure to move tank cars 
promptly after unloading and the use of tank cars as peddler 
cars in the distribution of oil to local stations. Corrective 
measures must be taken to avoid unnecessary delays and 
oil for railroad use must be given preferred attention. 

Public Improvements.—In Circular 41, dated October 8, 
and Supplement 1 to Order 26, dated October 10, the North- 
western and Southwestern regional directors respectively, out- 
line rules to be followed in handling public improvements 
contemplated by state, county, district or municipal authori- 
ties. When the cost chargeable to the railroad does not 
exceed $500 the matter can be disposed of by the federal 
manager. When the cost is over $500, but less than $5,000, 
the federal manager will submit a report to the regional 
director with his recommendations and will sign no agree- 
ment regarding any improvement without the latter’s ap- 
proval. If the cost is $5,000, or more, the federal manager 
will submit a report to the regional director which, when 
approved by the latter, will be forwarded to the director of 
the Division of Capital Expenditures for final approval. 

- Lumber Situation—In Supplement 5 to R. P. C. Circu- 

lar 26, dated October 11, the Central Western regional pur- 
chasing committee requests railroads in its jurisdiction to 
furnish information concerning the lumber which they have 
on hand and on order on a form prepared by the Forest 
Products section of the Central Advisory Purchasing Com- 
mittee. The form inquires what percentage of the railroad’s 
estimated requirements for the balance of 1918 is now on 
hand for maintenance of way and structures, including build- 
ings and maintenance of equipment; what percentage of its 
estimated requirements for the year 1919 is now on hand for 
the same purposes, and what percentage of its estimated 
requirements for the balance of 1918, and for 1919, is 
ordered for those purposes. 

Physical Examinations for Mechanics.—The Eastern re- 
gional director in Order 3000-421, dated October 11, quotes 
as follows from a communication received from the director, 
Division of Operation, under date of October 7, in regard to 
physical examinations required in the employment of the 
locomotive and car repair organizations: 


We continue to receive compi2ints of unnecessarily rigid physical exam- 
inations required in the employment of the locomotive and car repair or- 
ganizations. Your attention is again invited to the following paragraph 
in the letter addressed to Mr. Wharton by the director general under date 
of February 14: 

“Mechanics applying for employment will not be denied such employment 


for anv cause other than inability to perform the work. This preference 
rule will be in effect as long as three-year apprentices or promoted helpers 
are employed at mechanics’ rates.” 

While I do not intend you to understand that physical examinations 
should be eliminated, it is clear that the requirements should be decidedly 
more liberal than in the past, and the fact that an employee cannot pass 
a satisfactory examination to enable him to participate in relief and benefit 
associations should not bar him from employment, provided he waives mem- 
bership in such associations. I understand that men now are in some cases 
accepted for employment upon such waiver, but only for a period of six 
months. 


Control of Export Freight via North Pacific Ports—In a 
circular issued October 11, the Northwestern regional di- 
rector announces the appointment of F. W. Robinson, chair- 
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man; F. D. Burroughs and W. D. Skinner, as members of 
the North Pacific Export Committee, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., to control the movement of exports made 
through all Puget Sound ports and through the ports of Port- 
land, Ore., and Astoria. On the same date Mr. Robinson 
appointed a sub-committee consisting of F. A. Peil, chair- 
man; F. J. Calkins and A. Tinling, with headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash., which will have immediate charge of the 
movement of export freight through Seattle, Tacoma and 
other Puget Sound ports. 

In Circular 1, dated October 11, the North Pacific Export 
Committee outlines the rules which will govern the movement 
of export freight. 


(1) Until further notice no shipment for exports to foreign countries 
through the North Pacific ports will be received for transportation until 
the agent at the point of shipment has been furnished with (a) a railroad 
shipping permit issued by the committee, (b) a federal expcrt license issued 
by the War Trade Board when shipments include anything the export of 
which is subject to government permission. 

(2) Railroad shipping permits will be issued only on satisfactory showing 
of definite space engagement with a steamship company which has met all 
requirements of the railroads in connection with the issue of through bills 
of lading. 

(3) The railroad shipping receipt and way bill must show (a) the number 
of the government (War Trade Board) license when such license is re- 
quired (b) the railioad shipping permit number, (c) the name of the 
railroad which is to make the delivery to the ship. 

(4) Shipments exceeding the quantity or weight provided in the railroad 
shippiing permit must not be received, and when part lots are forwarded 
full description must be endorsed on the permit and the date and place 
of forwarding. 

(5) If a shipment is to be made from more than one point a separate 
permit will be required to cover the movement from each point. Likewise 
if a shipment from a given point is divided between two or more initia 
railroads a separate permit will be required for the shipment via each road 

(6) Railroad shipping permits are issued with a time limit. : 
must not be accepted by the initial carrier after their expiration 
: (7) Shipmetits heretofore authorized by permits issued by F R Hanlin 
Joint export agent, or J. H. O’Neill, terminal manager, Seattle, Wash may 
be accepted prior to the date of the expiration shown in such permits, - 


Shipments 





The U. S. Railroad Administration is expected to place 
orders shortly for additional locomotives for 1919 delivery. 
It is reported that the American Locomotive Company will 


build 500. 


The War Department, through the department of military 
railways, is placing orders for approximately 40,000 freight 
cars for service on military railways in France, some of which 


may be loaned to French government railways by General 
Pershing. 


Revision of rules for the settlement of claims for loss and 
damage of grain in transit were the subject of a conference 
at Detroit, Mich., last week, continuing through several days 
and participated in by railroad agents and prominent ship- 
pers. The conference was called at the request of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Indictments have been returned by the federal grand jury 
at Chicago at the instance of the Railroad Administration, 
against an employee of the Chicago & North Western, who, 
having in his possession annual passes over about 25 different 
railroads, had rented their use to a number of business men 
for extended trips throughout the West. Indictments were 
also returned against five men who had used the free trans 
portation. 


Severe forest fires raging in Northwestern Minnesota 
since Saturday, October 12, have burned to death hundreds 
of people, and only partial reports have yet come to hand. 
In the region west of Duluth about 100 miles and southwest 
about 75 miles, many villages have been destroyed, and at 
Duluth and Superior, the railroads suffered great losses. It 
is reported that in the Northern Pacific yards at Duluth, 
two hundred passenger cars were destroyed. State militia 
and railroad employees rescued thousands of villagers and 
farmers. 
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The Sao Paulo Station at Sado Paulo 


The Development of the Brazilian Railways 
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Brazil Presents an Important Potential Market for 
American Railway Supply Manufacturers 


HAT BELGIUM was the largest exporter of railway sup- 
¥ plies to Brazil is one of the interesting features in a 
report on the railways of Brazil recently prepared by 
the Latin American division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Brazil imported from Belgium in 1912 
over $8,000,000 worth of railway supplies, 30 per cent more 
than from the United States, which was second. Brazil 
secures almost all of its railway equipment from other coun- 
tries. Since the beginning of the war it has imported but a 
very small proportion of the amount of railway material pre- 
viously imported. Whereas in 1912 it imported from five 
leading countries $22,500,000 worth of this material, in 1915 
it imported only $1,200,000 and in 1916 $2,000,000, nearly 
all of these imports in the latter year being from the United 
States. The report thus emphasizes the importance of the 
market for railway supplies that will present itself in Brazil 
for the American railway supply manufacturers after the 
war. 

An abstract of the report follows: 

The war has vitally affected many aspects of the economic 
development of South America, but few of these aspects have 
been more directly concerned with the struggle than have 
the Brazilian railroads. The financial depression of 1914 
and the swift decline of Brazilian exchange have materially 
decreased the net earnings of the various companies, espe- 
cially of those with large foreign obligations to meet. The 
cutting off of the usual supply of.imported fuel has forced 
the companies to resort to native wood and coal, the latter 
being inferior in quality and hard to obtain. At present, 
too, the railroads are hampered by lack of capital and the 
impossibility of importing equipment. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there are also redeeming features to the present situa- 
ton. The extraordinary diversification of industries now 
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going on in the republic and the departure from concentra- 
tion upon coffee and rubber is certain to result ultimately in 
the rapid expansion of the railroad systems into regions 
hitherto untapped which are rich in raw materials. 

Furthermore, the management of Brazilian railways should 
be a matter of timely concern to American railway interests 
because of the long experience of the Brazilian Republic with 
such problems as federal control and operation, the guaranty 
of interest on railway investments, etc. 


Mileage in Operation, Under Construction, and Plans 
Approved 


With an area of over 8,000,000 square kilometers or more 
than 45 per cent of the total area of South America, Brazil 
now has less than 27,000 kilometers of railroad mileage in 
operation. With an area and population nearly three times 
as great as that of Argentina, Brazil has only about three- 
fourths of the latter’s railroad mileage. The following table 
taken from the Retrospecto Commercial do Journal do Com- 
mercio, Rio de Janeiro, presents the actual and projected 
railroad construction as of January 1, 1916: 


Under Plans 








In con- appraved by 
operation struction government Total 
Kilometers Kilometers Kilometers Kilometers 
Owned by government: 
Operated by government...... 4,836 1,799 1,101 7,736 
Leased to private companies... 9,174 1,503 3,820 14,497 
Operated under government con- 
cessions: 
With guarantien ........0000. 3,623 390 1,879 5,892 
Without guaranties ........... 2,227 14 416 2,657 
With state concessions........ 6,786 428 293 7,507 
WOU anes sc0rk's0s cree necro 4,134 7,509 38,289 


Factors in Development of Country 


The present population of Brazil is a mere fringe extend- 
ing from one end of the long seacoast to the other, but a 
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fringe which is slowly widening as the development of the 
country penetrates beyond the mountain barrier farther and 
farther toward the interior of the more productive coastal 
states. ‘The important part which railroad construction has 
already played in the promotion of the settlement and indus- 
trial development of the country is strikingly revealed by an 
examination of the map of the republic. Especially is this 
true around Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, where five of the 
seven lines through the coastwise barrier of the Serra do Mar 
are located. Within a very limited area surrounding these 
two important cities, a section which comprises perhaps a 
twentieth of the total area of the country, live nearly a fourth 
of the Brazilian people. A very large percentage of the total 
railway mileage of the country is confined within this same 
small district, while the undeveloped interior of the country, 
with its great mineral wealth, its pastoral possibilities, and its 
vast forests of rubber, medicinal plants, dyewoods, and hard- 
woods is accessible from the coast only by means of a few 
spurs of rail lines and by navigable rivers. The important 
northern coastal states of Bahia, Pernambuco, Ceara, and 
Para, though served by minor local railways, have no rail 
connections with each other or with the south and are de- 
pendent upon coastwise shipping for interstate trade. In 
fact, the ports of the two latter states are in normal times 
almost as accessible from New York as they are from Rio— 
a fact which vitally affects the trade organization of the 
country. 


Classification by Location 


Classified according to location the railroads of Brazil 
naturally group themselves into the following five divisions: 
(1) Short, isolated lines, extending inland from various 
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and to Santa Anna do Livramento, on Uruguayan border, 
whence connections are made for Montevideo. 

(4) Railroads connecting more important Southern ports 
with main line from Sao Paula to Uruguay: (a) From port 
of Paranagua Curityba, furnishing outlet for herva matte 
from forests of Parana; (b) from Sao Francisco inland, 
tapping lumber region; (c) from Porto Alegre inland 











On the Madeira-Mamore Railway 


through farming district which makes specialty of hog rais- 
ing; (d) from Rio Grande do Sul inland. 

(5) Interior railroads: (a) Short line around rapids in 
the Madeira and Mamore Rivers from Porto Velho to Gua- 
jara Mirim; (b) from Bauru, in the State of Sao Paulo, 
westward across the sparsely populated State of Matto Grosso 
toward the Bolivian border; (c) a line in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul extending from Sao Borja, on the Argentine 
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The Alto da Serra Station of the Sao Paulo Railway 


ports north of Rio de Janeiro: (a) From Bahia to Joazeiro, 
on the River Sao Francisco, serving a cacao and tobacco 
region; (b) from Sao Felix due west about halfway across 
State of Bahia; (c) network about Pernambuco serving sugar, 
cotton, and cattle region; (d) short lines extending inland 
from other northern ports. 

(2) Railroads radiating from Rio de Janeiro, chief port 
of Brazil: (a) Northeast through coffee and sugar country 
to port of Victoria; (b) north and northwest across the 
Serra de Mar into manganese region of State of Minas 
Geraes; (c) southwest to Sao Paulo. 

(3) Railroads radiating from Sao Paulo, center of coffee 
trade: (a) Well-equipped, double-tracked line southeast 
across Serra do Mar to port of Santos; (b) lines tapping 
coffee sections throughout State of Sao Paulo; (c) line south 
from Sao Paulo to town of Uruguayana, on Argentine border, 


border, south along the Uruguay River to Quarahim, on the 
Uruguayan border, a recently completed bridge across the 
Quarahim River furnishing connection with the Uruguayan 
system; (d) a short line in the State of Maranhao joining 
towns of Caxias and Cajazeiras. Caxias is on Rio Itapicuru, 
which is navigable from this point to the ocean; Cajazeiras 


is on Rio Parnahyba, navigable both up and down stream 
from this point. 


Classification by Ownership 


Brazilian railroads may be classified according to owner- 
ship under the following seven headings. (See mileage 
table given in this report. ) 

(1) Lines owned and operated by the federal govern- 
ment. 


(2) Lines owned by the federal government and leased 
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to private companies. These lease contracts usually extend 
over a period of 60 years, at the conclusion of which the sys- 
tem reverts to the government without payment. Provisional 
clauses of the contract provide for reversion with certain 
payments at end of 30 years or sooner should public interest 
so require. Work on uncompleted links and branches is 
usually done by the companies on the account of the govern- 
ment, and sections so constructed are incorporated in the 
system. 

(3) Lines conceded by federal government with guaranty 
of interest. These railroads have privilege zones, usually re- 
served for them for 90 years. ‘They also have a 6 per cent 
guaranty, gold or paper, on recognized capital, fixed usually 
at a certain amount per kilometer. ‘These roads may be ex- 
propriated by government under certain conditions. 

(4) Lines conceded by the federal government without 
guaranty of interest. 

(5) Railroads owned and worked by states, which the 
latter may under certain conditions build or authorize within 
their borders. 

(6) Railroads owned by states and leased to private 
companies. 

(7) Railroads conceded by states. 

In many instances a private company operates a portion 
of its system under a federal or a state concession and an- 











A Scene on the Parana Railway 


other part under a lease either from the government or a 

private company holding a government concession or lease. 
Considerable confusion arises from the fact that federal 

railways are sometimes referred to as “State” railways. 


Government Expenditures 


The federal government has taken a keen interest in rail- 
road development for many years. Formerly, concessions 
were freely granted, and promoters were given heavy guaran- 
ties on their capital, but as a result of this policy the country 
has been forced to finance these lines until the sections 
through which they penetrated should become sufficiently de- 
veloped to allow a return upon the capital expenditure. 

Some 15 years ago the government formulated a plan 
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whereby, through a system of loans, it began the purchase of 
these roads, most of which have been acquired. 

(In the report there follows a detailed survey of the 
principal railways but lack of space prevents the inclusion 
of the survey in the Railway Age, although much informa- 
tion of interest is given concerning the location of these rail- 
roads, their capitalization, dividends, business, mileage and 
equipment. ) 


Imports of Railroad Equipment 


Practically all railroad equipment must be imported into 
Brazil. The following table shows the material decrease in 
the quantities of these imports between 1912, a normal pre- 
war year, and two war years. ‘The quantities are given in 
metric tons: 





























1912 1915 1916 
Articles and countries of origin Tons Tons Tons 
Rails, fishplates and railway accessories, total. 234,718 5,312 8,887 
TEETER E ECE TE ICT 34,940 373 wees 
PE 656 5. 5s os vee ewes asic 276 29 1,065 
Belgium oc cccccecccscccccccsvevcesecs 72,761 cents cate ie 
SE REINS: 5 sie necurovatave/we'are's sy Seale 51,971 4,309 7,579 
NNN ri cin aig: ora ae ew dees We wlace eel eA 57,149 1 3 
RE INE Siesta Sira a cleme agate aia eke 17,344 597 240 
RUNS IIIB is 65 03 A So cee 5c ee reteen 277 3 ois 
PA, SOUND isis creche he dina ciewe ea ase 16,791 1,494 3,564 
ie eee eer ere tT ee ° soe 
gi fa oh oe Orca tite a uh ns GWA RIO 1,160 Be ee wie 
ee ee eC ere eae Granta Saca sharma 8,272 1,054 3,519 
a. REE er ere ee 10 ait’ chee 
RANE SOI iS alae ciaiaia hice) are. 8idicwale wos 1,359 440 45 
Se oe a 5 naar Sabres 
Axles, wheels and accessories for cars, total.. 14,094 1,900 2,861 
NI oriiaratt ata oa ie € ROlereS.aG Rei aiebds 5,682 28 
aie Shafi a dela caieia wikia dim a teria: wis eet le 4,229 er enna 
ENE EI ALISO OE EE NG 2,207 1,340 1,976 
Doe aa sti chee ahinaakbawenseies 122 4 2 
ees A ee ee 1,847 525 883 
Re QUUMUTEOD + ies. sre osc acaceesengeae on cain 3 ° 
sc eutan san Mt ceweesliod 62,859 its 
I a tara silel pleted alaiuare Winds. hota eee le 3,551 cee 
ATZONTNA 22.062 cccceecesecerasceveces 67 ae patie 
I satis tee hie wat cue Ainace ems eee ee 35,879 pea isa 
I EN iain ou gi dig wasn eene Sie ware 17,285 ch 
NN cee e alig crLN aig a ees oS Nigiie iow Sreid/ hi while alee 736 oe 
eR si oe ek ewe bee ee ee 5,163 aN 
COR COUNTER: 0.0% oi05:5 0s vac eee renee 178 R 





Note-—No statistics giving the number of cars imported during 1915 and 
1916 are available. 


For a clearer perception of the effects of the war on 
Brazilian imports of railway material, the above table is sup- 
plemented by the following one, which shows the values in 
United States currency of the total imports of these commodi- 
ties from the countries supplying the largest quantities: 


Country of origin 1912 1915 1916 
RMU | SHEMEOD) loo0 900s cob Oss alee $6,106,622 $745,784 $1,793,360 
NT SE eee 2,516,000 427,150 f 
POO eee 3,500,863 17,730 eb tetas 
NR ees Ae ee rk” Givers © *.té@earee | 00), teieee 
I see's beh ob neato wks . 2,265,455 1,154 1,020 


A fact which may be surprising to those who have not 
studied this trade minutely is that in 1912 Belgium was ap- 
parently safely ensconced as the leader in the field, with over 
$8,000,000 of exports to Brazil, nearly $2,000,000 ahead of 
the United States, which was second. The next nearest com- 
petitor was Germany, followed closely by France and Great - 
Britain. With 1915 came the practical extinction of im- 
ports from Belgium and the dropping of the values of those 
from the United States from $6,000,000 to $700,000. In 
1916 the American imports increased by $1,000,000, while 
others decreased. As far as the imports of railway materials 
are concerned, therefore, the Brazilian market is in a sus- 
pended condition. .Speculations as to the possibilities for 
after-the-war competition are suggested by the 1912 figures. 


Imports from United States 


While the above tables were compiled from Brazilian 
statistics, covering calendar years, the following figures of. 
Brazilian imports from the United States were taken from 
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official United States statistics for the fiscal years ending 


June 30. Apparent discrepancies are due to this fact. 
Spikes 
Locomotives Rails and 
=A_t—_ a Cars and track 
Year Number Value Tons Value parts material 
> ere «+ SS $1,251,824 40,730 $1,187,462 $1,243,293 (a) 
Dene cevknaders 1 12,185 4,224 128,082 45,197 $115,015 
Me +#evaweuws 11 177,294 4,097 137,092 51,296 179,589 
i rere ce 42 1,008,732 1,878 86,420 198,378 356,381 
SGD btebe Cedar 11 325,076 418 26,454 veceens 176,618 


(a) Not specified. 

Since 1912 there has been, with the exception of the 42 
locomotives shipped in 1917, which are said to have been 
used for the hauling of manganese ore desired by the United 
States, a decreasing stream of supplies and repair material, 
falling to a comparatively unimportant quantity in 1918. 


Late News from Washington 


HE COMMITTEE on standards for cars and locomotives has 
aroused a controversy with a number of roads by pro- 
posing to abolish all distinctive lettering and colors for 

passenger cars and that all cars be painted standard Pullman 
color and lettered uniformly. The Pennsylvania particularly 
objects to having its red cars painted another color. 
Purchasing Committee to Organize Stores Department 

E. J. Roth, purchasing agent of the Chicago, Indianap- 
olis & Louisville, is to be appointed manager of a stores 
section being organized by the Central Advisory Purchas- 
ing Committee of the Railroad Administration to exercise 
jurisdiction over the storekeeping departments of the rail- 
roads, some of which are now under the jurisdiction of the 
purchasing department, but some of which are under the 
jurisdiction of the operating department. It is proposed 
to organize a staff of storekeeping officials, one for each 
region reporting to Mr. Roth and to work out uniform plans 
for handling this department. 


Train Service Employees Ask Further Increases in 
Wages and Time and One Half for Overtime 

The wage increases granted by Director General McAdoo’s 
General Order No. 27 are not sufficient to satisfy the organi- 
zations of train and yard service employees. The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, have all filed requests 
for additional increases with the Board of Wages and Work- 
ing Conditions. The requests, which include a proposition 
for time and one-half for overtime, were presented to the 
board at a hearing during the first week of this month and 
after consideration the board will make its recommendations 
to Director General McAdoo. The request of the yard em- 
ployees also includes a proposition for time and one-half 
for work on Sundays and holidays. That of the other or- 
ganizations provides for overtime in passenger service on 
a basis of a day of 100 miles or five hours, or a speed basis 
of 25 miles per hour, and in freight service a day of eight 
hours, or 100 miles, or a speed basis of 12% miles an hour. 
This proposition formed an important part of the demands 
which led to the enactment of the Adamson law, but was 
withdrawn during the negotiations with President Wilson 
and repeated at the time the brotherhoods made their pre- 
sentation before the Railroad Wage Commission. Director 
General McAdoo, in his General Order No. 27, granted the 
basic eight-hour day, but declined to grant the request for 
time and one-half for overtime. 

The presentation before the Board of Wages and Working 
Conditions was made by A. B. Garretson for the conductors, 
W. S. Stone for the engineers, Timothy Shea for the firemen, 
W. G. Lee for the trainmen and S. E. Heberling for the 
switchmen’s union. Mr. Heberling asked for an increase 
sufficient to make the rates for foremen and helpers 50 per 
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cent over the rates in effect on January 1. He also presented 
a request for the yardmasters and assistant yardmasters, 
saying that they did not desire to be classed as officials. 
W. G. Lee was prepared to submit a request for yardmasters, 
but was told that they had been classified by Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo as officials and their rates of pay would be 
handled by him. Mr. Lee objected because the regional di- 
rectors had negotiated with the yardmasters direct instead 
of through the organization. 

The brotherhood officials each presented a series of de- 
mands designed to preserve relationships which had for- 
merly existed between the various classes of train employees 
and which they said had been thrown out of line by the 
general wage order, and they also wished to standardize 
upward to remove the discrepancies which resulted from 
the application of the general order to varying rates of pay 
on the different roads. They made various comparisons 
between the wages received by various classes of employees 
with those received by other classes. Mr. Stone, for exam- 
ple, pointed out instances where comparatively inexperienced 
firemen are receiving higher pay than experienced engineers 
and he made several comparisons between the wages of en- 
gineers and the comparatively unskilled classes of shop em- 
ployees. He said the engineers do not receive enough pay 
and their requests were not given the consideration they 
should have been in the previous investigations of wage 
schedules. 

Mr. Shea, for the firemen, presented a schedule of rates 
requested, ranging from $4.50 to $6.82 per day in place of 
rates granted under General Order No. 27 ranging from 
$2.46 to $5.47. He said this does not provide for a gen- 
eral standardization, but minimum standards of wages. 
The brotherhood leaders generally declared that the general 
wage order had given only very small increases to many of 
the employees and that the increases in general were not 
sufficient to meet the increased cost of living. Mr. Stone 
also charged that no attention is being paid by railroad 
operating officials now to the hours of service law nor to 
getting trains over the road expeditiously. 

It was also brought out in the discussion that the broth- 
erhood leaders two or three months ago filed a request with 
Director General McAdoo asking him to do away with the 
age limit and other restrictions as to physical condition gov- 
erning the employment of train employees. Mr. Lee said 
that the purpose of this was to release the younger men for 
railroad service in France, where 65,000 railroad men are 
now employed and where he said the war department re- 
quired 120,000 men by next June. 


Contract Negotiations 


The execution of contracts between the Railroad Admin- 
istration and the railroad corporations for the use of their 
property during federal control is being delayed by the time 
necessary to consider the applications for special compen- 
sation above the standard return which have been made by 
about 80 of the companies. The amounts claimed as special 
compensation range from small sums up to as high as 
$15,000,000, although in most cases the amounts have not 
been definitely stated, but in the oral arguments that have 
been made and the briefs filed on behalf of individual com- 
panies the conditions which are taken as the basis of the 
claims have been fully outlined. Counsel and executives 
of the various railroads are in constant conference with the 
representatives of the law department of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in connection with these matters and other de- 
tails in connection with the contract. While several com- 
panies have accepted the standard clauses for the contract as 
offered by Director General McAdoo on September 5, and 
some companies which have not made claims for special 
compensation have approved the. contracts, none of them 
have yet been signed by the director general and recently 
some changes in the standard contract have been allowed 
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Bridge and Building Men Have Live Convention 


Committee Reports and Papers Create Much Interest at the 
Meeting Held This Week in Chicago 


can Railway Bridge and Building Association was held 

at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday of this week. A large part of the papers 
and committee reports presented were of particular applica- 
tion to the problems now confronting the railway men of the 
country in doing their part toward the effective prosecution 
of the war. 

The officers of the association during the past year were: 
President, S. C. Tanner, master carpenter, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Baltimore, Md.; first vice-president, Lee Jutton, divi- 
sion engineer, Chicago & North Western, Chicago; second 
vice-president, F. E. Weise, chief clerk, engineering depart- 
ment, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago; third vice- 
president, W. F. Strouse, assistant engineer, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Baltimore; fourth vice-president, C. R. Knowles, super- 
intendent, water service, Illinois Central, Chicago; secretary 
and treasurer, C. A. Lichty, inspector, purchasing depart- 
ment, Chicago & North Western, Chicago. 

The convention was called to order at 10 o’clock Tuesday 
morning with over 100 members present. The opening ex- 
ercises were confined to the presentation of reports of officers 
and standing committees. The report of the treasurer showed 
a surplus for the year of over $100 and a balance in the 
treasury of $1,044. ‘ 


he TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Ameri- 


Repairing and Strengthening Old Masonry 


It has been deemed advisable to refer, in more or less 
detail, to the report submitted by the masonry committee of 
the American Railway Engineering Association in 1911, in 
which the more common causes of masonry failure are given. 
While this deals particularly with concrete construction, it 
is applicable in its essential features, to all classes of 
masonry. The following causes are mentioned: 


(1) Faulty design: (a) Where masonry is placed on a grillage above the 
water line, gr where the water level is lowered after construction, causing 
the grillage to rot and allowing the masonry to settle. . (b) Where the 
grillage rests on piles and where the designer used too high a stress for 
timbers in compression. (c) Where the wing walls of U-abutments were 
built too light. (d) Where the designer used too high a bearing pressure 
on the earth, or foundation piles. (e) Settlement of the body of a structure 
causing cracks to appear where the wings leave the main portion of the 
structure or, in the case of arches, at points back of the parapets. (f) Lack 
of proper drainage. 

(2) Poor material or poor workmanship. 

(3) Temperature cracks, 

(4) Disintegration of the masonry. (a) On_ account of the alternate 
treezing and thawing of exposed surfaces. (b) On account of exposure to 
salt water, alkalies, acids or heat. 

(5) Improper filling. : 

(6) Scour caused by (a) freshets, (b) driftwood, wagon bridges, 
etc., lodging against the masonry, (c) ice gorges or (d) inadequate water- 


Mae) Sliding material. 

FauLtty Drsicn.—If settlement resulting from faulty de- 
sign, cases (a), (b) and (d), is not uniform in large struc- 
tures, they will probably crack unless reinforced to prevent 
settlement cracks. The abutment could be divided into sec- 
tions by vertical planes and prevent unsightly cracks. 

In the case of arches (f) under high fills and supported on 
ordinary soils it is difficult to prevent cracking of the abut- 
ments and ring unless reinforcement is used, on account of 
the pressure on the foundation in the center of the arch being 
much greater than at the ends of the wing walls. 

Poor MATERIAL OR WoRKMANSHIP.—Failures from these 
causes can be avoided by proper care. Portland cement, as 
now placed upon the market, is very reliable and few failures 
can be traced to this important ingredient. The use of dirty 
sand or a poor grade of stone generally rests with the engi- 
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neer. Workmanship cannot be controlled as readily where 
inefficient or unskilled labor is employed. However, a com- 
petent inspector can generally get satisfactory results. 

TEMPERATURE CRACKS.—Temperature cracks will usually 
occur in long walls, although some railroads report uncracked 
abutments built of plain concrete in lengths of 60 to 100 ft., 
and of reinforced concrete in lengths of 150 ft. Expansion 
joints are generally introduced at intervals of from 40 to 
50 ft. 

DISINTEGRATION OF THE MAsonry.—Disintegration, case 
(a), can be prevented in arches and to a great extent in abut- 
ments and retaining walls by proper waterproofing. Very 
little protection to exposed surfaces, however, can be pro- 
vided beyond the use of the most durable material available, 
placed in a thoroughly workmanlike manner. 

IMPROPER FILLING.—A properly designed monolithic 
structure will resist failure, due to careless or improper filling 
better than a structure built in sections. This is another 
instance where proper inspection and supervision can be 
exercised to good advantage. 

Scour.—In designing structures over streams the size of 
openings should be such as to take care of the maximum 
amount of water that is likely to come to the opening. Should 
the scour extend below the foundations, the structure is liable 
to settle forward or bodily downward. A monolithic struc- 
ture will resist failure better than one built in sections, but 
cracks are liable to occur in either event. Complete failure 
in many instances can be prevented by relieving the pressure 
at the back or by placing struts across the opening. 

SLIDING MATERIAL.—A properly designed monolithic 
structure will resist failure due to sliding material better than 
a structure built in sections. 

It is a fact that many masonry failures are not due to any 
of the seven causes mentioned, but to overloading the struc- 
tures. Very positive proof of this assertion can be found 
upon looking into the history of two of the oldest masonry 
structures on the Baltimore & Ohio.* 

The second bridge, while not quite as old, is of greater 
historical value. It is known as the Thomas viaduct, and 
crosses the Patapsco river at Relay, Md., about eight miles 
west of Baltimore. It is a double-track structure consisting 
of a series of eight semi-circular arches, each having a span 
of 58 ft., at the springing line, the total length being 612 ft., 
with a height of 59 ft. 

To the writer the most remarkable feature surrounding 
these old bridges, is the fact, that they were designed when 
the equipment in use was undoubtedly lighter than the present 
day automobile truck. Notwithstanding this fact, they are 
today carrying as heavy traffic as any bridges in the country, 
and bid fair to continue to meet growing demands for many 
years to come. They stand as monuments to the engineers 
in whose minds they were conceived. 

J. P. Canty, division engineer of the Boston & Maine, 
advised that the practice on that road in repairing old stone 
masonry has been confined almost wholly to raking out the 
joints and pinning and pointing them, or in some cases sim- 
ply pointing. When the masonry was in such condition that 
this method will not be effective and economical it was torn 
down and rebuilt, although in some cases structures have: 
been saved by buttressing and reinforcing bulging or other- 
wise defective masonry with iron or concrete or both. 











*The older of these at Gwynn’s Falls near Baltimore was described in the 
Railway Age Gazette of August 17, 1917, page 278 
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Discussion 


This report brought out considerable discussion, partic- 
ularly regarding the serviceability of old masonry, the con- 
sensus of opinion being that structures are frequently con- 
demned when they could be carried over with minor re- 
pairs. 

L. D. Hadwen (C., M. & St. P.) emphasized the fact 
that prevention is better than cure and stated that masonry 
does not receive as careful inspection as steel structures. 
Steel bridges are strengthened as soon as deficiencies occur 
but masonry which is being overloaded or which is showing 
signs of failure is not relieved as promptly. One common 
source of trouble with masonry structures is deficient drain- 
age in the embankments back of the structures. He urged 
special consideration’ of this problem and the adoption of 
such measures as may be necessary to insure the prompt 
escape of water. 

A. Montzheimer (E. J. & E.) described the reinforcement 
of a center pier on a double track drawbridge across the 
Grand Calumet river at South Chicago. This pier was 
supported on piles cut off well below the water line but 
extending several feet above the bed of the river. With this 
form of construction there was serious vibration. To pro- 
vide a more stable structure a cofferdam of steel sheet piling 
was driven around the pier. Additional piers were driven 
inside the cofferdam after which it was filled with concrete 
deposited under water. This form of construction removed 


the difficulty. 


Essential Work 


By C. A. Morse 


Assistant Director, Division of Operation, United States 
Railroad Administration 


We have a condition before us that we have to meet; that 
is, the scarcity of labor and of material with a heavy busi- 
ness on our railroads. Our problem is to determine how are 
we going to take care of this business safely under these con- 
ditions. 

We all know that it is possible to extend the life of pile and 
timber trestle bridges indefinitely, by replacing the separate 
items that go to make up the structure from year to year, also 
in ordinary times it has been considered wise to renew a 
structure completely when it has reached a certain stage, 
using the salvage for repairs that would otherwise require 
the purchase of new material. Now with both labor and 
material obtainable only in limited quantities, and knowing 
that we can carry a structure over with perfect safety only by 
making partial renewals it is up to us to do so. Again we 
are using, or have been using, large quantities of treated 
material, especially creosoted materials, in the past 10 years. 
Today it is impossible to get creosote in sufficient quantities 
to fill our requirements, while to renew bridges completely 
with untreated material, means a comparatively short-lived 
structure. Therefore in repairing structures to extend their 
life from one to five years, we should use untreated material 
as it is much easier to secure this than the treated timber. 

A few years ago, railroads could borrow money to take 
care of additions and betterments for 4 per cent and under 
those conditions it was not economical to spend over 4 pcr 
cent of the cost of renewal in repairs that would extend the 
life of the structure one year. As labor and material were 
costing much less then than now, this did not permit of very 
extensive repairs being made. Today, money for additions 
and betterments expenditures is costing from 7 to 10 per cent. 
and labor and material, when they can be had at all, are 
from 50 to 200 per cent higher than they were a few years 
ago. These conditions are due to the war which we all hope 
and believe cannot last over one or two years longer at the 
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most, and they will then be changed. ‘Therefore, we are 
warranted in making large expenditures for repairs at this 
time, especially for repairs that will extend the life of the 
structure until after the war, when renewals can be made for 
probably 25 per cent and possibly 50 per cent less than they 
can be made for at this time. 

It behooves us, therefore, to make a careful inspection and 
study of each structure, and if we can repair it, so as to make 
it good for say, four years, for 40 or 50 per cent of what it 
would cost to renew it in full, we should make the repairs. 
If we can make repairs that will extend the life of the 
structure one year for say, 7 per cent, two years for 8 per cent 
per year, or three years at 9 per cent per year on the cost of 
renewal, such repairs should be made. It will be seen that 
if this policy is carefully carried out, we will be able to get 
through 1919, with few if any full renewals of pile and 
trestle bridges, and in doing so, there will be a very great 
saving made in both labor and material, especially in the 
latter. 

The same careful inspection and study should be made of 
our steel structures. In the first place, they should be kept 
well painted as nothing gives added life to a steel bridge for 
so little money as this. Many structures that are a little 
light can be taken care of by strengthening if on important 
main lines, and by reducing speed of trains on less important 
lines. 

We are all ambitious to improve the class of structures on 
the territory under our jurisdiction. We must put such work 
on the shelf, and bend our efforts toward holding to what we 
have, leaving such things to be done when we are not fully 
occupied in the one great task of winning the war. We can 
afford to stop the wheels of progress temporarily, as, if we 
do not win the war, there will be nothing to make progress 
for. 

We all have cases where we have waterways that are not 
large enough for the area drained. Many of these have 
been in this condition for years. We naturally are trying 
to remedy them a little at a time, and rebuild some each 
year. We should not do any of that class of work during 
these times, unless at a point where washouts have occurred 
recently, and then only if we find that there have been 
previous washouts at these same places within the last two 
or three years. We can afford to take a chance where this is 
the only washout at that point for 6 to 10 years. 

On building work, the question of replacing old depots 
is usually up to the management and as there is little 
chance of state or local authorities making demands for 
better depots at this time, repairs to present structures are 
about all that you have on that class of structures. 

While you cannot do much new building work, you should 
endeavor to keep the present structures painted, both for 
looks and to extend their life. This applies not only to 
structures, but to roadway signs. In keeping the latter well 
painted you add to the safety of operation. Signs are 
erected for a purpose; in order to serve that purpose they 
must be seen, and a well painted sign is more readily seen, 
and attracts attention quicker than an unpainted, weather- 
stained sign, that looks as though it was obsolete, and was 
there only because some one had neglected to take it down. 
The actual cost of painting roadway signs is small, and 
there is nothing on a railroad that makes it look more 
alive and up to date than well-painted roadway signs. 

There is one thing in connection with buildings where 
you have it in your power to make a great saving; that is 
in connection with the heating. It is surprising to see how 
little attention is paid to keeping depots and mechanical 
buildings like shops and roundhouses tight so as to keep out 
the cold, and keep in the heat. Good work can also be done 
in keeping steam, water and air pipes and valves tight and 
preventing leakage, which means fuel for pumping water 
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and air, and making steam; there is no comparatively 
small maintenance matter where so much can be saved as 
this. | Steam pipes should be lagged, windows and doors 
should have weather strips, floors should be kept tight, and 
the bottoms of buildings where cold can get under the floors 
should be boarded or banked up, broken window panes 
should be replaced promptly, and every effort should be 
made to save fuel. In many cases in the northern climates, 
double windows and storm doors should be provided. 

In many sections of the country, and probably on nearly 
every railroad, there still remain some wooden platforms at 
depots. As these require renewal, they should be replaced 
with stone screenings, gravel, cinders or something of that 
class, (on earth filling if required) and eliminate the use of 
wood in these platforms. This applies to small stations 
where it is not planned eventually to put in brick or con- 
crete platforms. 

I always associate a master carpenter with the old time 
freighter, who had on the back of his wagon a “Jockey Box,” 
in which could be found anything from baling wire to a 
wagon-hammer. If anything happened on the road, he could 
always find something in his jockey box with which to re- 
pair it. A master carpenter’s headquarters shop together 
with outlying buildings is usually a big “jockey box” from 
which he can dig up something with which to do any ordi- 
nary job without waiting for the material ordered on his 
requisition to show up. If you have not already found it 
necessary to do so, I would suggest that you clean out the 
box, and get all of this material into use; it is no time now to 
have material lying around idle, with the idea that it will 
come in handy sometime; now is the time when it should be 
used. 

Among the things that accumulate on a bridge and build- 
ing foreman’s hands are packing, O. G. washers and chords, 
and sway brace bolts, especially where wooden bridges are 
constantly being replaced with concrete structures or pipe. 
I have noticed that it was hard to separate a foreman from 
this class of material but all surplus material of this kind 
and all metal scrap should be shipped in to the storekeeper 
now, while they are both so valuable. 

I want to say a word to bridge engineers regarding their 
second-hand material yards or their jockey boxes. They 
should be inspected carefully; material that can be useful 
for strengthening bridges should be kept; girders and I-beams 
that can be doubled up, should be listed and used as soon 
as possible and the balance scrapped. 

It has been customary to save a lot of light girders and 
pony trusses for possible future public road crossing use. I 
believe we are warranted at present prices in scrapping all 
such as we will probably be able to buy new spans, designed 
purposely for road crossings, by the time we would use these, 
and get them for less or at least no more than we can get for 
these at this time. 

There is always an accumulation of odd sizes of timber 
which is not standard. Now is the time when bridge engi- 
neers, architects and master carpenters should get a list of 
this material, and, regardless of standard plan buildings and 
odd structures so as to use it up. By this means we will get 
rid of a lot of dead stock and turn it in at an extremely 
high price. 

There is usually an accumulation of window frames and 
sash, door frames and doors, window weights, etc., that 
should be used. Glass, like everything else, is high, and by 
getting after this matter, we can use it at this time, and by 
so doing, clean up the odds and ends. The same process 


should be applied to anything that the store department has 
on hand that is not being called for because it is not stand- 
ard on that particular road for the time being. Material is 
too scarce, and costs too much money in these times to be 
finicky about standards. 
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The Material Situation 


Following the presentation of Mr. Morse’s paper there 
was a discussion of the material situation. Dr. Hermann 
Von Schrenk described the conditions existing in the lumber 
industry and outlined the increasing scarcity of bridge and 
building timbers owing to the large demands of the army 
and the shipping board. He emphasized the importance 
of salt boxes on untreated timber piling and other expedients 
to increase the service secured from timber. He also reviewed 
the situation existing in the timber treating industry and 
emphasized the necessity of conserving preservatives for the 
most essential needs. He also emphasized the necessity of 
using native timbers to reduce the demand for transporta- 
tion and stated that it is now necessary to use timbers which 
in many cases have not been considered desirable before. 
He also called attention to the necessity of giving more at- 
tention to the protection of timber bridges from fire because 
of the increasing age of these structures. 


The Steel Situation 


Conditions in the steel market were described by T. C. 
Powell, member of Priorities committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board in a written communication. In this report Mr. 
Powell described the work of the Priorities division, stating 
that it is divided into two divisions; one supervising con- 
struction which is immediately connected with the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and the other, the construction which is 
non-war. 

The division in charge of non-war construction not only 
controls the amount of steel necessary for such construction, 
but also carries out the plan under which no construction 
costing above a certain sum can be started without a permit. 
This division has also undertaken to secure a report from 
the entire country listirig all the building now in progress, 
including private residences as well as manufacturing plants. 

It is recognized that in certain types of construction steel 
is an essential material, but the Facilities division does not 
accept the mere statement that the style of construction de- 
cided upon necessarily requires steel, but goes further into 
the projects to develop whether or not the type of construc- 
tion cannot be changed without incurring additional ex- 
penses and by substituting other available materials, the 
use of which will conserve steel. 

The same program is carried out in connection with rail- 
road construction, and in many cases the plans of the rail- 
roads or of the contractors working for the railroads, have 
been modified, substituting concrete for steel, and in some 
cases, substituting wood for steel. 

In the case of bridge construction, the railroad submitting 
plans for a new bridge, or the replacement of an old one, 
is asked to limit the use of steel to the minimum. In the 
case of shop buildings, the steel is limited to those parts of 
the building for which it is proved that no other type of 
construction is possible. Water tanks and fuel oil tanks 
are being constructed of concrete. 


Sources of Railway Water Supply 


The water supply of any region except the deep under- 
ground waters from porous beds which are supplied from a 
source perhaps many miles away, is abundant or deficient 
according to the character of the rainfall. Of the water fall- 
ing as rain, a part of the precipitation flows into the lakes 
and streams and to the sea, a part is held by the vegetation 
and soil and is evaporated by the sun directly, or through 
plant growth, and a third portion is absorbed by the earth 
and penetrates the pores and fissures in the rocks, loose sands 
and clays below the surface, accumulating in the porous strata 
from which it is secured by sinking wells. 

The normal annual rainfall throughout the country has 
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been estimated at 29 in., and the area is divided in this 
respect into the following classifications: Deserts, or arid 
lands 10 in.; semi-arid, or light rains, 10 to 25 in.; moderate, 
25 to 50 in., copious, 50 to 75 in., and excessive above 75 in. 
According to the latest record, less than 6 per cent of the area 
of the United States is in the excessive rainfall class, exceed- 
ing 75 in. annually, 16 per cent ranges from 50 to 75 in., 25 
per cent from 25 to 50 in., 30 per cent from 16 to 25 in. and 
20 per cent less than 10 in. The difficulty in providing an 
ample supply at all seasons from many of the streams and 
other surface supplies lies in the fact that the rainfall is not 
equally distributed throughout the year. 


Streams and Lakes 


Small streams, if sufficient in quantity, present but few 
difficulties in establishing a pumping station. On rivers and 
the larger streams, where the stage of water varies beyond the 
limits of ordinary suction lift the proper location of pumps 
with reference to the varying stage of water is essential to 
satisfactory operation. Streams usually carry considerable 
matter in suspension and the problem of protecting the intake 
lines from mud, sand, leaves, etc., is quite important. The 
matter carried in suspension by the water of streams may be 
removed readily by settling basins or filtration, and the water 
is usually of a good quality except where the streams are 
polluted by sewerage or industrial wastes. Smaller streams 
are often affected by organic and vegetable matter, especially 
after a prolonged dry period followed by light rains. This 
condition accounts for a great deal of the trouble experienced 
from foaming and pitting, by water that is usually considered 
good boiler water. 

The smaller lakes and ponds usually offer the most favor- 
able conditions for establishing pumping stations, both as to 
construction and quality of water. They are affected but 
little by storms, and difficulties from the effects of currents 
common with the larger lakes are not encountered. While 
the quality of the water of the large lakes is uniformly good 
the effects of currents and storms sometimes cause a great 
deal of trouble from turbidity and sewerage pollution, as well 
as stoppage of intakes, if they are located near the shore. 


Reservoirs 


Impounding reservoirs are frequently found necessary for 
the storage of water when a suitable supply is not available 
from other sources. Where the reservoir is dependent either 
on a stream or water shed for supply, the storage should be 
sufficient to provide for the evaporation and absorption that 
will take place in addition to the normal consumption. The 
factors to be considered are, the humidity, area of reservoir, 
depth of water, temperature, proximity of forests and other 
local conditions. ‘The absorption will depend entirely on the 
character of the surface and sub-strata, and unbroken sub- 
strata of clay or hard pan form the best possible bed for a 
reservoir as the absorption through a formation of this kind 
is less than through any other than an impervious rock. The 
rainfall will have to be considered carefully in connection 
with the watershed to determine the catchment area required. 
The size of spillway will depend on the rainfall and catch- 
ment area and should be large enough to take care of the 
maximum run off over the entire catchment area. 

The successful operation of a railroad using steam as a 
motive power requires that the supply of water be equal to 
the demand at all times. The consumption will vary greatly 
and the available supply should be sufficient for the maximum 
requirements with a safe factor to provide for future in- 
creased consumption. Provision should also be made for 
water for other than locomotive supply at terminals and other 
points where such water is required. The immediate supply 
should be sufficient for a demand at least 50 per cent over 
the normal requirements to provide for fluctuations in con- 
sumption and extraordinary movements of trains following 
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temporary obstruction of traffic or other reasons. In con- 
sidering a source of supply, accessibility is secondary to the 
quality of the water. An ideal water for locomotives is one 
that will not form scale or cause corrosion, pitting or foaming. 

The dam is perhaps the most important feature in con- 
nection with an impounding reservoir and too much attention 
can not be given to its construction. The foundation must 
be sufficiently firm to prevent settlement. The connection 
between the foundation and the dam must be of the best to 
prevent leakage and shifting, or sliding. Earth dams are 
most commonly used on account of their cheaper construction, 
and when properly built are quite as satisfactory as any other 
construction. 


Wells 


A deep well is not always the most satisfactory method 
of securing water, as, where the head is far below the sur- 
face, the cost of raising the water is excessive, but surface 
conditions are often such that the only available water supply 
is that secured in this way. Well waters, as a rule, are pure 
and clear, although many are very hard. A hard water is 
not objectionable for drinking purposes, but is unsatisfactory 
for boiler use. The majority of well waters respond readily 
to treatment and as a well is usually drilled only when all 
other possible water sources have failed, there is no choice 
other than to use the water in its natural state or resort to 
treatment. 

An intelligent knowledge of the presence of underground 
water can be secured only by a careful examination of the 
locality in which the well is desired and of existing wells in 
the vicinity. From the existing wells and local geology, it is 
often possible to determine the exact depth of the water- 
bearing strata and the quantity as well as the quality of water 
it is possible to secure. The ground water level has lowered 
decidedly in certain sections of the country. While this de- 
cline has not been confined to any particular section, it has 
been marked in Indiana, Southern Michigan, the Great 
Plains and in Southern California. 

C. R. Knowles, superintendent, water service, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Chicago, chairman. 


Wooden Tanks 


By C. R. Knowles 
Superintendent Water Service, Illinois Central, Chicago 


The subject of wooden tanks appears to be a timely one in 
view of the present steel situation and the fact that the con- 
crete tank has not been developed to such an extent that it can 
replace either steel or wood entirely in tank construction. 
Within the past few years steel tank construction had largely 
supplanted that of wooden tanks on railroads on account of 
the low cost of production, improvements in design and the 
increasing scarcity of suitable timber. A surprising feature 
of the situation has been the fact that the manufacturers of 
wooden tanks do not appear to be alive to the situation and 
the opportunity to push their product. In spite of this appar- 
ent apathy on the part of the wooden tank manufacturers 
there has been a decided increase in wooden tank construc- 
tion on railroads which has been further augmented by the 
ruling of the Railroad Administration prohibiting the use of 
steel plates for the construction of water or oil tanks, except 
in high tanks where it is essential. 

The subject of timber suitable for wooden tanks will be 
dealt with lightly here as the committee report on railway 
water tanks in the 1915 proceedings of the association goes 
into the question of tank timber extensively and but little can 
be added at this time. At the time the 1915 report was 
written cypress predominated as a tank material, while at 
the present time redwood probably predominates with Douglas 
fir a close second, although cypress is still being used to 
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a large extent, but at a greatly increased cost. Heart red 
cypress, of course, leads all available timbers in tank con- 
struction for long life although the scarcity of this admir- 
able timber is growing more apparent year by year. Red- 
wood is beyond a doubt second only in permanency to cypress. 
Douglas fir and southern heart pine are about of equal value 
as tank material with a life of approximately 10 years. 

There has been but little change in the design of circular 
wooden tanks since their first construction, as it is obvious 
that this type of tank will permit of but slight modifications, 
although there has been a wide variation in size, the capacity 
increasing with the greater demand for water and the neces- 
sity for additional storage. The only marked change in 
wooden tank construction from the earliest form to the present 
type has been that of eliminating the taper of the staves. The 
sectional hoop with lugs and bolts has now replaced the solid 
hoop as it was found more satisfactory, especially for the 
larger tanks. Consequently the necessity for tapering tanks 
has been eliminated. 

When the fibers of the wood comprising a tank are thor- 
oughly saturated with water, decay is practically impossible; 
on the other hand if the wood was perfectly dry there would 
be little likelihood of decay. In water tanks, however, there 
is always an intermediate condition of moisture in which the 
wood is dry en the outside and wet on the inside, thus pro- 
moting rapid decay unless the timber has been carefully 
selected and has a relatively long life. 

It is difficult to point out any portion of the tank more 
susceptible to decay than another, although the tops of the 
staves probably decay more quickly than any other part of 
the tank. If this is true it is very likely caused by a wider 
variation in the degree of saturation owing to the tank being 
filled and emptied. One of the arguments put forth in favor 
of roofs on tanks is the protection given the tops of staves. 
The advantage of a roof in the prevention of decay in the 
staves is extremely doubtful, as the only function it can per- 
form is to keep them dry, which is obviously impossible in a 
tank used for the storage of water. Poor inspection of timber 
is responsible for much of the decay in wooden tanks. A few 
poor staves in a tank will cause trouble even if the remainder 
of the staves are perfect. 


Creosoted Tanks 


The Illinois Central has recently started to use creosoted 
timber in the construction of its wooden water tanks. Nine 
of these tanks constructed during the past year proved so 
successful that this road is now building more and has prac- 
tically made the creosoted tank its standard. Creosoted tanks 
were resorted to on account of the high price and great de- 
mand for steel for other purposes than tank construction, 
and the scarcity and cost of timber that would be suitable 
for use without treatment. 

The creosoted tanks built by the Illinois Central are of 
their standard sizes, of 100,000 gal. capacity with a 20-ft. 
stave and 30-ft. bottom, and 50,000 gal. capacity having a 
16-ft. stave and a 24-ft. bottom, no change having been made 
in the plans formerly used for the construction of untreated 
wood tanks. The timber used is loblolly pine, coming under 
the general specifications for tank timber except that no 
restrictions are made as to heart or sap. The timber is air 
seasoned and should be permitted to season for three months 
in favorable weather. The method of treatment employed 
is the Rueping process, using about 5 Ibs. of oil per cu. ft. of 
timber. The oil used is a coal tar creosote, coming within 
American Railway Engineering Association No. 1 specifica- 
tions. The tank towers, constructed of 12-in. by 12-in. posts 
and 6-in. by 8-in. braces, roof, frost box, ladder and all tim- 
ber entering into the complete structure is creosoted. A very 
important feature in the construction of these tanks is that 
all timber more than one inch in thickness is framed before 
treatment so that it is rarely necessary even to bore a hole in 
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the treated timber during the field erection of the tank. 

When one discusses creosoted tanks for the storage of 
water the question is immediately raised as to the effect of the 
creosote on the water. The Bureau of Industrial Research 
of the University of Washington conducted extensive tests of 
creosote wood stave pipe to determine its effect upon water 
for domestic and irrigation purposes, and the conclusions 
were that there was no detrimental effect of the creosote on 
the water. These conclusions were borne out fully by the 
results on the Illinois Central where the creosoted tank has 
proven an unqualified success. 


Frost Proofing 


A wooden tank is in itself a certain protection azainst 
frost. No frost proofing is required for the tank proper 
throughout the greater portion of the country and in few 
cases is any required even where the most severe cold weather 
prevails, providing the consumption of water each 24 hr. 
equals the capacity of the tank. This, of course, applies only 
to the tank, as the inlet and outlet pipes will have to be 
protected against frost where a freezing temperature exists. 
The most effective frost box is one constructed with one or 
more air spaces. The walls should he of dressed and matched 
lumber and lined with building paper to make them as nearly 
air tight as possible. More frost protection is always re- 
quired where surface water is used than with water from 
wells, as the temperature of well water is usually above 50 
deg. F., while the temperature of surface water is often only 
slightly above the freezing point. 

No set rules may be applied to frost protection, as weather 
and other conditions vary so widely throughout the country 
that uniform practice is out of the question. The factors 
governing are: (1) source of supply and initial temperature 
of water; (2) minimum temperature prevailing and duration 
of temperature below freezing, always remembering that a 
temperature of 20 deg. below zero maintained for two weeks 
offers a far more serious problem in frost proofing than 40 
deg. below for two days; (3) size of inlet and outlet pipes, 
and whether flow of water is continuous or intermittent; (4) 
consumption of water in relation to the storage capacity of 
tank. Wherever possible artificial heat should be dispensed 
with as stoves are responsible for more than 50 per cent of 
the tank losses from fire. 


Discussion 


In answer to a question concerning the use of creosoted 
tanks by other roads, Mr. Knowles stated that he under- 
stood that they had been used to limited extent by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis. As to the effect of the creosote on water he 
stated that a slight taste was noticeable at first but that 
this soon disappeared. J. P. O’Neil (N. Y. C.) asked if 
the creosote affected the hands, face or eyes of the work- 
men when erecting the tanks and Mr. Knowles stated that 
he had heard of no difficulty of this kind. 

There was also considerable discussion on the durability 
of tanks built of untreated material and Mr. Knowles called 
attention to the fact that the proper selection of materials 
was of the greatest importance. He cited the cases of three 
cypress tanks built in 1904, 1907 and 1911 respectively. 
The one first built proved to be in better condition than 
the others and after being reconstructed following a life of 
4 to 10 years, the use of specially selected material gave 
better tanks than at the time originally built. 

W. A. Alexander (Bangor & Aroostook) described his 
experience with tanks of untreated material and cited in- 
stances of long life obtained with them. He emphasized the 
superiority of wrought iron hoops as compared with steel and 
stated that he frequently reinforced tanks having’ flat hoops 
by putting round hoops between the flat ones. In discussing 
the proofing of tanks he mentioned the tendency to decay 
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produced by enclosing the tank retaining the moisture form- 
ing on the outside. He discouraged the use of large kero- 
sene lamps as dangerous and preferred the use of stoves. 
J. P. Wood (P. M.) described the installation of steam 
coils in frost boxes and steam pipe pits where steam pump- 
ing plants were in operation. He also reported having 
used asbestos covering over water pipes with satisfactory 
results. 


Carrying Bridges Over 


By C. F. Loweth 
Chief Engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago 


This paper outlined the general considerations to be ob- 
served in studying bridges and described the “classification” 
of old bridges as conducted on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. This involves the determination of the load-carry- 
ing capacity of the structures in terms of the arbitrary 
“Cooper” locomotive loadings, together with the like classifi- 
cation of all locomotives owned by the road as well as any 
others that may be operated or transported over any part of 
the lines. With this information available it is possible to 
determine very quickly and accurately whether or not a given 
bridge can carry a certain engine safely. 

Practical considerations of speed restrictions, loading 
schedules, and common sources of limitations on the capacity 
of bridges were also discussed. An abstract of this paper 
will be published in the next issue. 


Discussion 


This report created much discussion. E. T. Howson 
(Railway Age) called attention to the fact that roads are 
now justified in making heavier expenditures to carry bridges 
over than in previous years because of the abnormal cost 
of new work. L. D. Hadwen (C., M. & St. P.) emphasized 
the necessity of giving more than the usual consideration to 
bridge inspectors’ recommendations for the renewal of bridges 
as these inspectors are inclined to play safe. J. S. Robin- 
son (C. & N. W.) urged the more frequent inspection of 
old bridges as a means of carrying them over without danger. 
L. Jutton (C. & N. W.) called attention to the fact that 
many minor repairs are made by local foremen with little 
supervision and that the old standards under which these 
men are working should be revised because of present con- 
ditions. A. S. Markley (C. & E. I.) urged close attention 
to the removal of decayed timber in pile bridges in order to 
eliminate the fire hazard, urging that sap rot be cut off 
promptly. F. E. Schall (L. V.) emphasized the importance 
of closer supervision and instruction of foremen than in 
previous years in order that they may adopt all reasonable 
measures without endangering traffic. 


Shipping Company Material Economically 


The government has placed orders for 100,000 cars, but 
we need at least 150,000 cars for replacements alone this 
year. The cars on order will add only 4.3 per cent to our car 
equipment while the wear and tear of ordinary service depletes 
our supply 4 per cent. To help meet this condition every one 
of us must endeavor to contrive the quickest and most eco- 
nomical way to handle material, and release cars with greater 
despatch and with the least possible labor. 

The first thing to be considered is loading properly and 
to car capacity. In this the user must keep in close touch 
with the storekeeper. On one road, what is known as a sup- 
ply train is run. This train has a regular schedule and all 
parties in need of supplies must have their orders in at least 
six days before the train leaves the division storehouse. Light 
supplies are loaded in box cars and heavy supplies in gon- 
dolas in order that they can be unloaded by air unloaders. 
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This supply train gathers up surplus materials and scrap 
along the line at the same time and in the same manner as 
it unloads it. This method is economical and successful. 
Where there is a quantity of light material for various points 
on different divisions car loads of this kind of material can 
be handled by loading the cars to a transfer point where the 
lading is transferred to cars which can be loaded to capacity 
for that point direct. In handling our supply trains all 
parties interested in receiving materials are advised of the 
day of their arrival and as nearly as possible the time so 
that they will be on hand to receive and help to unload their 
supplies, thereby avoiding delays. In handling bridge mate- 
rails which are not too heavy single-end air unloaders are a 
valuable help. These unloaders can be built very economi- 
cally and cost about $1,000 in addition to an old flat car 
properly strengthened. 

To insure safety and promptness in handling materials 
and the quick release of cars there must be harmonious 
co-operation on the part of all concerned. Also if the division 
car service man would send a statement each month to each 
person on his division responsible for the prompt release of 
cars, showing the time cars were received for unloading and 
the time released and returned and classified in order as to 
standing in promptness in releasing cars, an incentive would 
be created that would result in much good to the car service. 
In planning work it may be classified under the following 
heads: (1) emergent. (2) urgent. (3) routine. Emer- 
gency work includes that which demands immediate atten- 
tion and supersedes all other work. Urgent work is that by 
which the greatest good to the service can be obtained through 
the release of cars. Routine work is that which follows in its 
turn as orders are received. 

Z. T. Brantner, shop superintendent, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., chairman. 

This paper created considerable discussion, several mem- 
bers urging the importance of closer co-operation with the 
supply department in the handling of company materials and 
in unloading cars promptly. It was the consensus of opinion 
that although progress has been made in this direction fur- 
ther improvements can be effected. 


Labor Saving Equipment 


The committee on labor saving equipment, F. E. Weise 
(C., M. & St. P.) chairman, presented a report directing 
attention to the necessity for using all devices which con- 
serve labor; the committee mentioned several well-known 
devices which are deserving of more general use. 


Bridge Decks and Guards 


The committee was impressed with the practical agree- 
ment as to the use of T-rails for inner guards on the various 
roads. Generally second hand and scrap rails removed from 
running tracks or from stock are used. An old frog point, or 
a point casting, is used where facing the traffic and in a few 
cases also where trailing the traffic. 

Points are of course used at each end of a single track 
bridge, the distance from bridge ends varying from 30 ft. to 
90 ft. The distance between the heads of running rails and 
guard rails is found to vary between 8 in. and 10 in. How- 
ever, 8-in. and 9-in. spacings predominate. It is not clear in 
some cases whether the inner guard rail is spiked to every 
tie or every other tie. 

The decks of timber bridges have been covered in previous 
reports. It is noted, however, that 8-in. by 8-in. ties, 10 to 
12 ft. long seem to be the most popular for decks of timber 
trestles, with 6-in. by 8-in. outer guard timbers generally in 
use. 

For open floors in steel bridges, the general practice seems 
to be as follows: Every second or third tie is bolted to steel 
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stringers or girders, outer guard rails are generally bolted 
to every third or fourth tie by means of machine bolts or lag 
screws, and inner guard rails are usually spiked to every 
second tie, and in a number of cases to every tie. Most of 
the information received did not indicate whether tie plates 
were used under running rails on ties or bridges. We assume 
that railroads using tie plates under rails on ordinary bal- 
lasted tracks on roadway would likewise use them on bridges. 
One road reports the use of tie plates also under the inner 
guard rail. 

It is suggested that railroads working up new standards of 
practice should be governed by the following principles, so 
far as steel spans are concerned: A constant distance should 
be maintained from center to center of stringers, and of 
girders up to considerable span length; no change in size of 
tie will then be found necessary. The width of deck and 
the distance “in to in” of outer guard rails may thus be 
kept uniform, which will give a good appearance, and also 
reduce the number of sizes of sheets of galvanized iron 
required to be held in stock where it is the practice to fire- 
proof decks with sheet iron. , 

H. A. Gerst, assistant engineer, bridge department, Great 
Northern, St. Paul, Minn., chairman. 


Discussion 
This report created considerable discussion particularly 
with reference to anchoring rails on bridges, the consensus 
of opinion opposing this practice. 


Small Versus Large Gangs for Maintenance 
Work 


The committee on this subject, J. P. Wood (Pere Mar- 
quette) chairman, made a report in which it discussed the 
merits of both large and small gangs and advocated gangs 
of five to seven men as the most economical under ordinary 
maintenance conditions. 

R. H. Reid (N. Y. C.) favored small gangs for ordinary 
repair work but believed that a good-sized gang was abso- 
lutely essential for larger work and that adequate progress 
could not be made without it. 

C. A. Lichty (C. & N. W.) called attention to the fact 
that emergency work required an adequate force to clean 
up the work quickly. Attention was also directed to the 
increase in overhead expenses for the small gang because 
of the necessity for a cook for the smaller units as well as 
the larger ones. Winter time work also introduced a factor 
in the difficulty of keeping the men properly employed but 
it is the duty of the man in charge to arrange the work so 
that there is an adequate amount to be done in the winter. 


Other Business 


On Tuesday evening George F. Porter, engineer of con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence Bridge Company, Montreal, 
gave an illustrated talk on the erection of the Quebec bridge, 
accompanied by slides and moving pictures. 

R. H. Aishton, regional director, Northwestern region, 
United States Railroad Administration, made an address on 
Wednesday morning. He paid tribute to the loyal support 
of bridge and building men in the present time of stress and 
commended the idea of a war council which characterized 
the convention. He said that the problem confronting all rail- 
way men is to do more than they have ever done before while 
they have less to do with. He emphasized particularly the 
importance of watching the shipment of company materials 
in order that no car may be used unnecessarily, for every 
car thus used is depriving our military forces of the supplies 
which it would carry. 

W. H. Finley, president of the Chicago & North Western, 
commended the association at the Wednesday afternoon 
session for its work in advancing the practical phases of 
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railroading and in bringing together practical and theoretical 
knowledge of bridge construction. 

On Wednesday evening the annual dinner of the Associa- 
tion was held at the Sherman hotel. Moving pictures of 
levee and flood protection work on the Mississippi river 
were shown, followed by slides of convention groups at 
previous meetings. Following adjournment on Thursday 
afternoon the members visited the plant of the Universal 
Portland Cement Company at Buffington, Ind. 

At the closing session on Wednesday the following officers 
were selected for next year: President, L. Jutton, Chicago 
& North Western, Chicago; first vice-president, Fred Weise, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago; second vice- 
president, W. F. Strouse, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore; 
third vice-president, C. R. Knowles, Illinois Central, Chi- 
cago; fourth vice-president, Arthur Ridgway, Denver & Rio 
Grande, Denver, Colo.; secretary-treasurer, C. A. Lichty, 
Chicago & North Western, Chicago; new members of the ex- 
ecutive committee are E. T. Howson, Railway Age, Chicago, 
and C. W. Wright, Long Island Railroad, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Cleveland was selected as the location for the next meeting. 


The Supply Exhibit 


The Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Association pre- 
sented an exhibit of devices used in the bridge, building 
and water service departments in a room adjoining the con- 
vention hall, the exhibits consisting principally of models, 
samples and literature covering these products and devices. 

The officers who have been in charge of this Association 
for the past year are as follows: President, L. D. Mitchell, 
Detroit Graphite Company, Chicago; vice-president, P. C. 
Jacobs, H. W. Johns-Manville Company, Chicago; treasurer, 
Tom Lehon, The Leon Company, Chicago; secretary, C. E. 
Ward, U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Company, Batavia, IIL; 
members executive committee, W. H. Pratt, Heath & Milligan 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago; M. J. Trees, Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago; C. F. Massey, C. F. Massey 
Company, Chicago; C. L. Cockerell, Philip Carey Company; 
E. T. Howson, Railway Age, Chicago; and E. J. Caldwell, 
Barrett Company, New York. 


The following is a list of companies exhibiting and their 
representatives : 


American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Johnsen and W. O. Washburn. 

American Valve & Meter Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
McGarry and Dan J. Higgins. 

American Tar Products Co., Chicago. 
F, H. Fields and F. E. Walter. 

Barrett Company, The, New York. Represented by E. J. Caldwell, G, R. 
McVay, A. J. Ross, F. W. Freeman and K. C. Barth. 

Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpcle, Mass. Represented by M. L. Caton and 
H. A. Inwood. 

Carey Co., Philip, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
E, L. Schenly. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. Represented by M. J. Trees, 
H. C. Brown, C. M. Ladd and C. H. Scheman. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. Represented by Ed Alpin and 
F, F. De Garmo. 

Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Mitchell and W. D. Waugh. 

Dickinson Co., Paul, Chicago. Represented by A. J. Filkins. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. Represented by H. A. 
Nealley, J. E. Simpson and Neal Cameron. 

Duff Manufacturing Co., The, Chicago. 
and E. A. Johnson. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. Represented by E. C. Golladay, F. M. 
Condit, L. H. Mathews, A. A. Taylor and C. D. Skelton. 

International Filter Co., Chicago. Represented by M. P, Robinson, 

Kelly-Derby Co., Chicago. Represented by C. W. Kelly, W. B. Holcomb, 
G. W. Harnbrook and O. K., Fisher. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Chicago. Represented by P. C. Jacobs, D. L. 
Jennings, W. H, Lawrence, C, E. Murphy, W. D. Otter, J H. Trent, E. H. 
Willard and J. C. Younglove. 

Lehon Co., The, Chicago. Represented by Tom Lehon and D. B. Wright. 

Massey Co., C. F., Chicago. Represented by C, F. Massey, Paul Kircher, 
R. G. Fliel, J. E. Moody and E. C. Alexander, 

Mudge & Company, Chicago. Represented by Burton W. Mudge and 
Herbert Deeming, 

Nichols & Bro,, Geo. P., Chicago, 


Represented by F. J. 
Represented by J. T. 


Represented by P. L. Griffiths, 


Represented by C. L. Cockerell and 


Represented by J. J. Hogan, L. D. 


Represented by C. N. Thulin, 


Represented by Geo. L. Nichols. 
Represented by A. J. Van Page 


Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., Chicago. 
and J. P. Woolsey. 
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Q. & C. Company, The, New York. Represented by B. L. Barber and 
J. V. Wescott. 

Railway Age and Railway Maintenance Engineer, Chicago. Represented 
by E. T. Howson, H. H. Simmons, W. S. Lacher and L. B. Sherman. 

Railway Review, Chicago. Represented by Willard A. Smith, Harold A. 
Smith, Chas. L. Bates and L. H. Lozier. 

Snow Construction Co., T. W., Chicago. Represented by T. W. Snow 
and R, E. Gurley. 

Standard Asphalt & Refining Co., Chicago. Represented by R. H. Trum- 
bull. 

Texas Company, The, Houston, Texas. Represented by J. J. Flinn, W. L. 
Gibbs and F. E, Sheehan. 

U. S. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. Represented by James G. Draught 
and H, E. Borland. 

Volkhardt Company, Inc., New York and Chicago, represented by Wm. 
Volkhardt, Chas. Cogswel! and Willis Squires, 


Railroad Subscriptions $109,000,000 


HE RAILROAD EMPLOYEES the United States topped 
T the $100,000,000 mark in the Fourth Liberty Loan 

before the end of last week. They are now pushing 
their total of subscriptions still higher and the thousands 
of Liberty Loan committees are leaving nothing undone to 
reach the 100 per cent subscribers’ goal before the end of 
the campaign. 

On Tuesday of this week Director General McAdoo ad- 
dressed to the regional directors the following telegram: 

“T wish you would say to the railroadmen in your region, 
officers and employees alike, how earnestly I hope that they 
will subscribe to the limit of their ability to the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan. Lending their money to Uncle Sam is the finest 
use they can make of it, not only because it is a safe invest- 
ment for themselves, but it will help their country win the 
war. The fact that the Kaiser is already making offers of 
peace should make us more eager to put this Loan over and 
keep our fighting pressure at the maximum until we actually 
get peace. Now is the time for every man in the fighting 
army: in Europe and in the industrial and financial army 
at home to go the limit to make the great victories our 
soldiers have already won absolutely complete and final. I 
hope that when the returns come in next Saturday it will 
be shown that the railroadmen in your region were one 
hundred per cent. I hope that no railroadman will fail to 
do his full part.” 

Several railroads have already reached 100 per cent sub- 
scribers. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western was able 
to announce early in the week that every one of its 22,162 
employees had subscribed. A big sign hanging over the 
concourse of its Hoboken, N. J., terminal put up last week 
started with a percentage of 99.3. This soon became 99.4, 
then 99.6, then 99.9 and finally 100; whereupon in big 
letters it was announced that 22,162 employees had sub- 
scribed over $2,000,000 for “Unconditional Surrender.” 


Regional Totals 


At the close of business October 11, railroad employees 
of the nation had subscribed $109,638,100 to the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. The details follow: 


Number Per- Amount Amount 
subscribers centage subscriptions per employee 

Southwestern Region .... 152,558 93 $15,186,300 100 
Northwestern Region .... 209,467 80.42 21,626,050 103.15 
Pocahontas Region ....... 31,109 svataled 2,419,050 eee 
Allegheny Region ........ 194,136 63.21 14,429,700 74.34 
Eastern Region .......*... 324,200 62 27 286.300 84 
Central Western Region.. ....... 72 21,371,450 91 
Oe DIONTOM 6s weed &ecces's eee 7,319,250 “ee 


$109,638,100 

The 43 railroads under the jurisdiction of A. H. Smith, 
regional director Eastern Territory, which number a total 
of 533,784 employees, have since reported that 389,512 indi- 
viduals, or 70.34 per cent of all, already have subscribed to 
the Fourth Liberty Loan. The aggregate of all subscrip- 
tions is $32,593,000, or an average of $91.38. 

Reports to the Eastern Regional Director up to Wednes- 
day night showed 21 of the 43 roads in the Eastern region 
as having over 90 per cent of all employees subscribed. 
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Two railroads—the Lackawanna and the Lehigh & Hudson 
—are 100 per cent subscribed, and are now engaged in a 
thorough second canvass to get second subscriptions. 

A particularly large proportion of office employees are 
subscribers, this department exceeding that of the train serv- 
ice or any other department. 

The average amount per subscription is running higher 
than for the Third loan. In this the Grand Rapids & In- 
diana leads the Eastern region, with $136 per subscriber 
average; the Lehigh & Hudson is second, with $131 and 
the Central Indiana third, with $120. 

Subscriptions by some of the big roads in this region are 
as follows: (the figures are as of October 15.) 


Per cent of 


Amount Average employees 

Road subscribed subscription subscribing 
ree ee $1,231,450 55 70 
Baltimore & Ohio West............ 1,047,900 76 46 
a A ge eee ee 1,767,900 83 78 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western... 2,056,050 93 100 
DEE nc Gkenriebedcateneneteveeni es Mee 77 98 
NS NO ocak sad: deren wae ae 1,594,500 79 98 
MN N.S aah ay cen hi ar de a ae hd aah 1,150,400 66 36 
WOW Werk Cemtval. .ccciccccvccectss 5,384,300 89 78 
es. RON BOONES ioc sc esnwcseccsees 6,250,900 * 89 88 


Keen Regional Rivalry in West 


The Liberty Loan campaign in the Northwestern and 
Central Western regions has resolved itself into a race 
between the two railroad operating districts. Both 
regions expect to secure bond subscriptions from every 
employee and officer on their payrolls before the 
conclusion of the campaign and _ both hope _ to 
achieve this end first. At 7 a. m. October 14 the 
total subscriptions reported by Central Western railroads 
amounted to $23,632,800, or a little more than a million 
in excess of the total for the Northwestern region, which was 
$22,484,000. The Northwestern roads, however, reported 
that. 86.19 per cent of their officers and employees had sub- 
scribed, as compared with 78 per cent in the Central Western 
region. The Northwestern region likewise led in the average 
subscription per subscriber, which was $103.09 as compared 
with $93 in the other region. The two regions were prac- 
tically even as regards the number of 100 per cent 
roads, the Northwestern reporting nine and the Central 
Western reporting eight. The largest road in this class in 
the Northwestern region was the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, which reported that every one of its 8,861 
employees had subscribed. The largest line in the Central 
Western district in the 100 per cent class was the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific with 26,253 employees and officers 
listed as bondholders. The Chicago & North Western re- 
ported the largest total of subscriptions in either region, with 
$4,516,350. The largest total in the Central Western region 
was reported by the Southern Pacific, with $4,028,300. 

The Southwestern region reported total subscriptions 
amounting to $16,229,300 by 95 per cent of the employees 
in the territory for the period ended on midnight October 13. 
The average subscription reported per employee was $103. 
The roads under the jurisdiction of A. Robertson, federal 
manager, led in the total amount subscribed, with $5,341,- 
550, and in the average amount subscribed, with $141. All 
of the 15,161 employees of the Rock Island Lines in the 
region have taken bonds, thereby equalling the record of the 
employees of the Rock Island in the Central Western region. 
The regional officers and the Southwestern Tariff Bureau, at 
St. Louis, also report records of 100 per cent. 


Corporation Subscriptions 

The railroad corporations are also subscribing heavily 
for the Fourth Liberty Loan. The Southern Pacific Com- 
pany has taken $5,000,000; the New York Central $2,500,- 
000, the New Haven $1,000,000, the Rock Island $1,000,- 
000, etc. 

The director general last week addressed the following 
communication to the presidents of all the Class I roads: 

“I hope the railroad corporations of the country generally 
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may feel justified in subscribing as liberally as practicable 
to the Fourth Liberty Loan, and may be able to provide the 
necessary funds for this purpose otherwise than through the 
utilization of any portion of their standard return for the 
current year, all of which will be needed, so far as most of 
the railroads of the country are concerned, to provide for 
interest, dividends, much needed improvements, betterments 
and equipments. I can see no reason why railroad com- 
panies should not in anticipation of income to which they 
may be entitled from investments or otherwise in the ensuing 
year, subscribe now to Liberty Bonds through the banks, 
which, I am sure will, if desired, gladly grant them tem- 
porary loans in anticipation of their receipts coming in dur- 
ing the next year. Let me express my cordial appreciation of 
the excellent support which the railroad companies gave to 
the First, Second and Third Liberty Bonds issues, and I trust 
that they will now do their utmost in every way to insure the 
success of our Fourth Liberty Loan.” 

The subscriptions by the corporations include among others 
the following: 


ea EN ae ele areisa hin miglapadaie ime oleae sie Rin ® tat eal ° 
New York Central (including $500,000 for Western Transit 


oe et ee rt Pere eet eo ee ee 2,500,000 
Cites@o, Rock Toland G& Pacihe 2.0.0.0 sieccssce cess evsdeiccvccves 1,000,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford .....cccccccsscccscccces 1,000,000 
ee ee Re ete eee re eT eee 5,000,000 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe .....ccccsccccsccccceccsecesses 5,000,000 
RO, PINE. 5c ch bon ese Wicnikw slebnib luis ccgitleetenremaiecie staewielnes 2,000,000 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, which first subscribed 
$1,000,000, has since increased that subscription to $2,500,- 
000, of which a considerable proportion is apportioned to 
the Standard Steel Works Company. 


The Work of the Fuel Supervisor 


By F. P. Roesch 
Regional Supervisor, Northwestern Region 


T SEEMS HARD for some people to understand exactly 
| what the United States Fuel Administration is after. 
They seem to be laboring under the impression that we 
are trying to save money when we are saving coal. We are 
not thinking about money; we are thinking about coal and 
coal only. Last year the railroads burned about 166,000,000 
tons of coal. We are now threatened with a shortage of 75,- 
000,000 tons of coal; as a matter of fact the supply on the 
docks at the head of the lakes is 2,000,000 tons short today. 
Just get this point—we are now short almost half of the total 
fuel consumed last year by the railroads. Just think what 
might happen if, on account of this shortage, we closed down 
practically half of the railroads in the United States. That 
is the reason that we are talking about saving coal—that and 
nothing else. 

In former times if a railroad saw a possibility of saving 
$2 worth of coal at an expenditure of $1.90, they figured the 
margin of profit was a little bit too close. Now what we want 
to impress on everybody, from the man at the bottom to the 
man at the top is that all we want is to save every pound of 
coal in every possible manner. We realize that we cannot 
make any radical changes in our equipment or in our 
methods of operation at the present time. We must do the 
best we can with what we have at hand. We would like to 
put on lots of refinements, but we are just as short of men as 
~we are of coal, and just as short of material as we are of 
men. 

Without the aid of fuel we cannot take munitions and sup- 
plies from their point of origin and deliver them to the boys 
in France and unless we do keep them supplied we stand a 
mighty slim chance of winning the war. That is why we 
want to impress on you the necessity of saving fuel. Eighty- 
seven per cent of all fuel burned on railroads is burned in 
the locomotives. The greater part of that passes through the 
hands of the firemen, so naturally we look to the firemen to 
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effect the greater saving. Some firemen can take the same 
engine and same train over the same division on two or three 
tons of coal less than the average fireman. Other men burn 
from two to three tons more than the average fireman. Now 
those are the things we want to correct. The firemen that 
are shoveling more than the other fellow, are not shoveling 
the coal for fun, the only reason is because they don’t know 
any better and have not been taught any better. It isn’t their 
fault; it is our fault. After the fireman is shown how and 
doesn’t do the business, then we have some excuse for criticiz- 
ing him; but at the present time we have absolutely no ex- 
cuse for blaming a fireman when he doesn’t know any better. 

Go into any machine shop and you will see an apprentice 
instructor standing by the apprentice showing him how to 
cut a thread on a 3/8 in. bolt, worth probably 10 cents a 
thousand. That instruction is carried on for four years in 
order to make a skilled mechanic out of the boy. How do 
we make firemen? We go out and catch some likely looking 
fellow and lead him to a doctor. If after a careful examina- 
tion it is found this boy has two arms, two legs and can see 
and hear, he is put on an engine to get him engine broke. 
After he is engine broke he is put on the deck and shown 
$40 or $50 worth of coal and told ‘That is a scoop and here 
is the hole. Hop to it.” He is told that when the gage 
shoots around to 200 he is doing a good job. All we ask him 
to do is to keep up steam. We don’t care if it takes 100 Ib. 
or 2,000 lb. of coal, it is steam we are after and that is all. 
We hand this boy fireman $50 worth of stuff without any 
instructions and then blame him because he shovels more 
coal than he should. The only reason we have never put on 
instructors for the firemen and engineers was because we 
couldn’t see or point out definitely where the loss came in. 
If the machinist apprentice spoiled a 3-in. bolt it was 
there to show for itself, but if the fireman put in two tons 
more of coal than necessary there wasn’t even any smoke to 
show for it, and our records were so inaccurate that we had 
absolutely no way of proving whether they were doing right 
or doing wrong. 

Speaking about little things, you can go through your 
roundhouse and see steam leaks which would only take a 
minute to tighten up. Go through your rip tracks, and you 
see leaky air hose, or water going to waste, and you let it go. 
The sum of all those things amounts to a whole lot. With 
steam at 200 lb. pressure, a hole you could stop up with a 
match will waste a little over two tons of coal a month. In 
making up trains the train men don’t always tighten up the 
air leaks. They will say that isn’t their job and leave it for 
the other fellow to do. Shutting box car doors is neglected 
for the same reason. You think an open box car door doesn’t 
make much difference when it comes to the coal pile. Wind 
blowing into a box car through an open door offers resistance 
to the movement of that train, so when you find box car 
doors open close them even though the car inspector did for- 
get it. 

In going through the various roundhouses, etc., you will 
notice steam lines not covered. We are following that close- 
ly for the reason that you can get such big returns for a small 
investment. Every 2 3/4 sq. ft., of exposed steam pipe carry- 
ing a pressure of about 80 Ib. will lose through radiation one 
ton of coal a year. Practically all railroads"have most of the 
wrapper sheets on the locomotives exposed. The radiation 
losses due to exposed wrapper or side sheets are equal to one 
ton for every 2.12 sq. ft. If you only have 100 locomotives 
on a railroad fired up half the time you have a loss of 700 
tons of coal a year. I give you these examples to illustrate 
the losses due to little things; things we can all correct. All 
we ask you to do is to get the right view point. Uncle Sam 
is asking you to save a lump of coal wherever you can. 
You see fuel losses everywhere and wonder why the other 
fellow doesn’t get in the game. Get in the game yourself. 


Give us your co-operation to help the bunch over yonder 
to win the war. 


“Unconditional Surrender” 
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The ten-million-bushel grain elevator recently built by the 
Chicago & North Western in Chicago was the subject of a 
paper by W. H. Finley, president of that company, before 
the Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, on Monday 
evening, October 14. 


The Railway Fire Protection Association’s annual meeting, 
which was scheduled to be held at Chicago this week, has 
been postponed. This action was taken on account of the 
epidemic of Spanish influenza and also because of the 
urgency of the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign. 


The Wisconsin & Michigan, a 98-mile road located in northern 
Michigan, has decided to discontinue operation and is now trying 
to locate its freight cars now scattered all over the country; 26 
box, nine refrigerator, 12 gondola and 214 flat cars. The Rail- 
road Administration is assisting the company in the search. 


The Short Line railroads have come to an understanding 
with the Railroad Administration. An informal agreement has 
practically been reached, between the representatives of the 
Short Lines and Mr. McAdoo, on a form of contract by which 
the road would be taken under government control, without 
compensation. The proposed contract is, however, to be dis- 
cussed by Mr. McAdoo with President Wilson before final 
government approval. 


New York Central night trains making long-distance pas- 
senger runs, and beginning their trips on Saturday evening, 
October 26, will be started one hour behind time, with certain 
exceptions. For example the Twentieth Century Limited Ex- 
press, due to leave New York for Chicago at 2:45 p. m.,, will 
start at 3:45 p.m. This arrangement is adopted so as to avoid 
the necessity of holding the trains an hour at some way station 
on account of the setting back of clocks at 2 a. m. on Sunday. 
Regional Director A. H. Smith has recommended this course 
of action to all of the roads in Eastern territory. The New 
York Central’s exceptions to the rule are in such cases, for 
example, as that of Train 11, the Southwestern Limited, leaving 
New York at 4:50 p m., and Train 23, the Western express, 
leaving at 6 p. m., which make a number of stops. These will 
leave on time. Train 11 will be held at Rochester (12:30 a. m.) 
for the clock to catch up with it, and Train 23 at Utica (1:20 
a. m.). 


The Consolidated ticket office of the Railroad Administra- 
tion at Milwaukee, Wis., was opened on October 10. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & North Western 
and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie have 
quarters in this office. The Railroad Administration expects 
to open the union ticket office in Chicago, on October 28. 
This office will occupy practically the whole ground floor of 
the Insurance Exchange building on the corner of Wells 
street and Jackson boulevard. At New York City it was 
announced on Monday of this week that all of the new con- 
solidated ticket offices had been opened. They are at 64 
Broadway, 57 Chambers street (280 Broadway), 31 West 32d 
street, near Broadway, and 114 West 42d street, between Broad- 
way and Sixth avenue. All four have the same telephone num- 
ber, 6700 Bryant. Each office sells all forms of railroad and 
coastwise steamship tickets to all points, over all lines, and will 
give advice regarding freight shipments. 


Western Railway Club Meeting 


The Western Railway Club will hold its monthly meeting 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Monday evening, October 
21. Edmund Burke, of Crane & Co., will present a paper on 
The Efficient Use of Power Plants; Locating and Stopping 
Leaks and Waste. A dinner will be served in the Italian 
room at 6:30 p. m., and the meeting will be held in the Louis 
XVI room at eight o’clock. 


“Unconditional Surrender” 
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No Labor Slackers Here 


Although many industries seem to have considerable diffi- 
culty in combatting a marked spirit of laxness among their 
employees, the American Brake Company, St. Louis, believes 
that it has no labor slackers on its payroll. For the purpose 
of impressing both officers and employees with the duty to 
perform an honest day’s work, which each owes to his coun- 
try and to the armed forces of the nation, a voluntary pledge 
was prepared, which was signed by every man and woman 
in the service of the company, high and low. The pledge 
reads as follows: 


We, the undersigned employees of the American Brake Company, do 
hereby solemnly pledge: : 

To keep constantly in our minds, during the hours of work as well as 
during those of rest, that the greatest and most terrible of wars is being 
fought by our own sons and brothers, to safeguard the honor and liberty 
of all Americans and of the entire civilized world. We realize the vital 
importance of whole-heaited and constant co-operation between us and the 
fighting men, without which no victory and consequently no peace can ever 
be won; and, therefore, 

We vow to stand by them at all times and until the very end, 
and if they do not relax their aghiing we will never relax our 
work, 

We further solemnly declare that we will not indulge in unreasonable, 
useless waste of time, money or food, or anything beyond normal and neces- 
sary recreation. 


WE SHALL LIVE AND WORK AS EARNESTLY AND AS FULL OF PURPOSE 
HERE AS OUR BOYS FIGHT AND DIE OVER THERE, 


Classification of Small Ties 


At a conference between a number of tie producers and 
L. S. Carroll and F. A. Bushnell, of the regional purchasing 
committee for the Northwestern region, which was held in 
Chicago recently, the question of the disposition of ties 
which do not comply with present specifications, but which 
formerly had been accepted by the individual roads was 
considered. For instance, it was stated that the new speci- 
fications require the making of ties from timber not less than 
9 in. to 9% in. in diameter at the small end, whereas formerly 
ties were accepted that had been made from timber as small 
as 8 and 8% in. at the small end. The regional purchasing 
agents have advised that the individual buyers of the various 
roads have authority to purchase these rejected ties at a 
price considerably in advance of that for culls, which is 34 
cents, but not within 10 cents of the lowest price authorized 
for ties complying with the specifications. It was stated that 
the price to be paid is a matter for negotiation between the 
individual roads and the tie producers. 


Engineer Material Shipped Abroad 


The following list of materials shipped from this country 
up to August 31 by the corps of engineers for the use of our 
armies abroad has been given out by the acting secretary 
of war, Benedict Crowell: 


Rails and accessories—standard gage track.............. 213,000 tons 
Rails and accessories—narrow gage track............... 64,000 “* 
SS eS ey ee ea 45,000 
I PE 55:0), dic ciclelgra ceace < Wie wold kale nee Rie aire. 8c 7,000 
I I cai ww eee een aa ee bled weikbeace cee 16,000 
Lumber, including ties, stringers and piles.............. 57,000 
Building materials: 

I Sato Core alg Deu ecla Cola alg ain gaa eink vai br amie & & 2,000 

A IS Se ee era 5,000 “ 

ME TEE At 5G5 02646 ocean ekws sede ens tacenb weeds 10,000 “ 

Camouflage materials: 

.. BE SRR ise rane rere re ee eee 2,000,000 sq. yd. 

TRESS Ee Se eases aS I Se ear aa ye ae aie 1,200 tons 

SN clan's: oa% Urs wi aed ai bo ulate a wes. oak as. dank cols sscb én 3,000,000 sq. yd. 

a eee ee ee eee 1,300,000 * * 
Steel warehouse sheds (100) covering...........ee-eeee- 2,000,000 sq. it. 


Pontoon equipment—Pontoon equipment for three divisions has been 
shipped overseas, and the equipment for 36 additional divisions is now 
being freighted. 


In addition, large quantities of engineering materials have 
been bought in England, France and Switzerland, including 
8,015 tons of machinery, 5,117 tons of materials for locomo- 


tives and cars, and 114,628 tons of materials for track and 
ties. 
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A New Office 


Frederick D. Underwood, president of the Erie Railroad, has 
been appointed icebreaker of the Port of New York. In making 
this appointment the War Department has co-operated with the 
United States Fuel Administration and the New York State 
Fuel Administration to clear the way for coal should the bay 
and river become ice-bound. 

Mr. Underwood is a veteran icebreaker. When in charge of 
the Soo Line he devoted much of his time in winter to keeping 
the Straits of Mackinac open for car ferries. The Federal gov- 
ernment, through the shipping control committee, is to see to 
the furnishing of vessels suitable for breaking ice in New York 
waters. 


Daylight Saving 

A bill to continue indefinitely the present arrangement for 
daylight saving, instead of turning the clock hands back on 
October 27, as the law now provides, has been introduced in 
Congress by Senator Calder, of New York, and was favorably 
reported by the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce on 
October 10. Passage of the bill in the Lower House will be 
opposed by numerous interests. The Philadelphia Bourse has 
entered a protest, declaring that continuance of ‘the present 
arrangement throughout the winter months will defeat the pur- 
poses for which the plan was adopted. During the late autumn 
and winter months when the sun rises later, there is no unused 
daylight in the morning. To require the performance of early 
morning household tasks and the starting of work in factories 
during a period when artificial light will be required and when 
the vitality of workers is low, with no commensurate saving in 
the afternoon, would be very unwise. This country would be 
at variance with Canada, which uses the plan only during the 
summer months. 

The attorney general of New York has called attention to 
the disturbance which the Calder bill would make in the open- 
ing and closing of the polls in New York state on election day. 
When the daylight saving plan was made effective the laws of 
New York were amended to provide for the change up to the 
last Sunday in October. On that day it will be incumbent upon 
courts and public officers to conform to the provisions of the 
state law, and if the federal “daylight extension” bill is passed 
it will create a conflict between the state and federal time, 
which cannot be remedied until the Legislature meets in Jan- 
uary. 


National Association of Railway Commissioners 


The thirtieth annual convention of the National Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners will be held at the In- 
terstate Commerce building, Washington, D. C., beginning on 
Tuesday, November 12, and continuing probably four or five 
days. The association will be welcomed to Washington by 
Chairman W. M. Daniels of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and Mr. McAdoo, director general of railroads, has 
accepted an invitation to address the convention, subject to 
his possible absence by reason of his public duties. 

The call for the convention, issued by James B. Walker, 
secretary, 49 Lafayette street, New York City, calls special 
attention to the importance of this meeting of the association. 
It says in part: 

“Never before have the members been confronted with 
so many pressing problems. The railroad business of the 
country is now conducted under government control, freight 
and passenger rates have been advanced and the effects of 
the changes are felt in every State, bringing to each regulat- 
ing commission a series of new problems. Government 
control has been extended to express, telephone and tele- 
graph companies. , 

“The relations of the State Commissions to the National 
Government, their ability to promote the success of govern- 
mental operation and their undoubted desire to co-operate 
to the greatest extent during the war, so as to strengthen 
the arm of the nation in its mighty struggle, demand most 
serious consideration. 

“The State Commissions should begin a study of future 
conditions. After the war the continuation of government 
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control or the return of railroads to private ownership no 
doubt will be the subject of controversy. No one will be 
more competent to speak upon this question than the regulat- 
ing commissions. The subject probably will be considered 
at this convention, and therefore it would be well for the 
several state commissions to be prepared to give the results 
of government operation in their respective states. 

“Reports of standing committees will be taken up, as nearly 
as the convenience of the convention will permit, in the order 
in which they appear in the list of committees 
given below. The Executive Committee may, for good 
reasons, vary the sequence of reports after the convention 
meets. The special war committee, appointed at the last 
meeting, will present a report which probably will be the 
most important feature of the convention. The chairman of 
this committee, Mr. Thelen, of California, having resigned, 
the chairmanship is now held by J. B. Eastman, of Massa- 
chusetts. This committee has held numerous conferences 
with officers of the government at Washington, and has kept 
in touch with the National Railroad Administration.” 

President Niles having resigned, Charles E. Elmquist, of 
Minnesota, first vice-president, has become acting president 
of the association. Following are the committees from which 
reports are expected: ; 

Special War Committee, J. B. Eastman (Mass.), chairman. 

Public Ownership and Operation, Frank Irvine (N. Y.), 
chairman. 

Safety of Railroad Operation, C. C. McChord (I. C. C.), 
chairman. 

Safety of Operation of Public Utility Companies, F. J. H. 
Kracke (N. Y.), chairman. 

Railroad service, accommodations and claims, C. S. Cun- 
ningham (Mich.), chairman. 

Service of Public Utility Companies, W. D. B. Ainey (Pa.), 
chairman. 

Railroad Rates, D. N. Lewis (Iowa), chairman. 

Public Utility Rates, E. F. Morgan (W. Va.), chairman. 

Car Service and Demurrage, O. B. P. Jacobson (Minn.), 
chairman. 

Express and Other Contract Carriers by Rail, R. C. Dunn 
(Fla.), chairman. 

Statistics and Accounts of Railroad Companies, C. B. 
Aitchison (I. C. C.), chairman. 

Statistics and Accounts of Public Utility Companies, E. J. 
Bean (Miss.), chairman. 

Grade Crossings and Trespassing on Railroads. 
manship vacant.) 

Valuation Committee, W. A. Shaw (IIl.), Chairman. 

Capitalization and Intercorporate Relations, W. B. Skelton 
(Me.), chairman. 

State and Federal Legislation, L. B. Finn (Ky.), chairman. 

Publication of Commissions’ Decisions, J. R. Barhite 
(N. Y.), chairman. 


(Chair- 


Maintenance Painters’ Convention 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Maintenance of Way 
Master Painters’ Association of the United States and Canada, 
was held at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week. The first session was called to order 
by President H. E. Conrad, master painter of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, on Tuesday morning, 42 members and visitors being 
in attendance. A large part of the program was devoted to a 
discussion of matters of particular concern to the maintenarice 
painter under the prevailing conditions. A report of the pro- 
ceedings including abstracts of those papers of general interest, 
will appear in a future issue. 


Passenger Traffic Officers 


The annual convention of the American Association 0! 
Passenger Traffic Officers which was to have been held at 
Baltimore on October 23 and 24 has been indefinitely post- 
poned because of the prohibition against public assemblages 
on account of the influenza epidemic. It had been planned 
to hold the opening session of the convention at Washington 
for an address by Director General McAdoo and to hold the 
following sessions at Baltimore. 
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Grain in Chicago elevators on September 28, 1918, 
amounted to 31,794,000 bushels, as compared with 4,171,000 
bushels on September 29, 1917. 


A code of uniform baggage rules and regulations has been 
promulgated by the Railroad Administration, to be put into 
effect December 1. It embodies a single joint tariff for all rail- 
roads under government control. The new rules have been 
formulated by a special baggage committee. While they contain 
no radical changes they are expected to be of advantage to the 
traveling public by doing away with many variations in rules 
that have existed in various parts of the country. The railroads 
have been working for years toward standardized baggage rules 
and have attained a considerable degree of uniformity, but there 
were many local exceptions. 


Readjustment of Freight Rates on 
St. Louis-East St. Louis Traffic 


The application of General Order 28 as interpreted by the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, and published 
in Supplement 23 to its freight tariff, 23-H, resulted in sev- 
eral inequalities in commodity rates. As a result the chair- 
man of the St. Louis District freight traffic committee was 
directed to arrange for a conference with the commercial 
interests and a representative of the Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation, with the result that a modified tariff was drafted 
and the Railroad Administration at Washington was asked 
for authority to make the changes. This action resulted in 
the issuance of Freight Rate Authority 968, on September 14, 
by the chairman of the Western freight traffic committee. 
This authority ordered the removal of the class rates on car- 
load business entirely, and provided a general rate of two 
cents per 100 lb., with a minimum of $12 per car, on all traf- 
fic not carried in the Terminal tariffs’ list of commodities. 
The commodity ‘rates were also equalized substantially and 
the minimum reduced from $15 to $12 a car. The amended 
rates were published in the reissue of the Terminal tariff, 
23-I., I. C. C. No. 110, and made effective September 25. 


Coal Production 


The output of bituminuos coal during the week ended 
October 5 is estimated at 12,585,000 net tons, a decrease of 
3.6 per cent compared with the week preceding, but an in- 
crease of approximately 16 per cent over the corresponding 
week of 1917. Production of anthracite during the week is 
estimated at 2,052,000 net tons, the same as during the corre- 
sponding week of last year. The percentage of full time out- 
put lost on account of car shortage during the week ending 
September 28 was reported by bituminous operators as 5% 
per cent. 

Loading of bituminous coal on the railroads in the Eastern 
region from January 1, 1918, to October 1, shows an increase 
of 11.7 per cent over the record for the same period in 1917. 
The shipments by the different roads are reported as below’ 





Per cent 

Inc. or Dec. 

Road Tons over 1917 
SEO Mt, MDs oon ac cicisiheie Windies we W8e cow's 115,985 31.0 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh .......... 183,271 9.0 
eee EO er ore 2,757 70.0 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville........ 31,433 28,0 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western........ 5,094 67.0 
c. ©. & NE is ot & Handa cio'S oicainwiuke 155,231 4.0 
NN NET ly Bolan occ: siawsictre 8 isos Beta 8,559 1.6 
Ee LNT CE ep a etl RO ey 24,537 1,0 
WEN MEE, itis 's eR acon SC esiasinereeaisers 107,642 11.0 
Kanawha & Michigan ............+--e8> 58,479 2.7 

SS” aa ee 188,287 2.8 D 
Pennsylvania Lines West............++++- 463,706 21.0 
BOGE. DUI. 5 db a 55 SS Seis dsslewistsccewinjg es 8,633 5.0 

Pittsburgh & Shawmut 43,567 3.0 D 
ci. ge Bo eR pet eee 87,271 18.0 
Oi ek TOY WU scAb is cd Cheon Sec ease spiel ant 13,341 snes 

TO ga aaa Sine Betas Kae ew AW ors lars 52,298 12.0 D 
i OR a ee eet 11,938 ane 
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Interstate Commerce Commission ° 


The commission has postponed the effective date of its 
order in the private car case from Octiber 15 to November 
15. 


The commission has issued an order authorizing railroads 
not under federal control to put into effect the changes in 
demurrage rules affecting private cars which were put into 
effect by the Railroad Administration on October 15. The 
changes are to conform to the commission’s decision in the 


private car -case. 


Court News. 


Assaults of Intoxicated Passengers 


The ,Missouri Supreme Court holds that the state statute 
of 1909, making it unlawful for any person to enter a pas- 
senger train while intoxicated, but excepting therefrom din- 
ing and private cars, is in violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, and also of the State 
Constitution, in that it does not operate equally and alike 
upon all similarly situated—Lige v. C. B. & Q. (Mo.), 204 
S. W. 508. Decided July 5, 1918. 


Special Railroad Charter Upheld 


In a decision rendered on September 23, Judge John S. Mc- 
Donald of the Kent circuit court, Grand Rapids, Mich., held that 
the special charter of the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee is 
unassailable and the reports of the company on the amount of 
capital stock paid in, upon which its taxes are computed, are 
correct. The special charter which was granted to this company 
provides that the company shall pay an annual tax of one per 
cent on the capital stock paid in. This charter was first attacked 
in 1884 in what is known as the Joy case (55 Michigan 94) in 
which the legality of the organization of the company was up- 
held by the court. In 1901 the state changed its method of assess- 
ing railroads, passing the so-called ad valorem tax law. The 
constitutionality of this law was attacked by the railroad compa- 
nies of the state in suits entered in the federal courts. The suits 
were finally decided in the United States supreme court in 1906 
and all the railroad companies in the state except the Detroit, 
Grand Haven & Milwaukee, were brought under the ad valorem 
law. The charter of the latter company, which is perpetual, was 
held to constitute a binding contract. The state then began suits 
in its own courts with the object of annulling the charter. These 
suits were decided in 1909, by the state supreme court, in favor 
of the company, the court holding that the decisions in the former 
cases had settled the matter. Up to that time the state had 
never questioned the correctness of the amounts reported by the 
company as constituting its capital stock paid in. In 1910, how- 
ever, it began a suit in the Kent circuit court at Grand Rapids, 
setting up that the reports annually filed by the company were 
incorrect, that the company was taxable updn the aggregate 
amount of its capital investment, meaning the total amount in- 
vested in the road, equipment, etc., and that it should pay taxes 
to the state on the correct amount for the 55 years since 1855; 
and for the future on that basis. The lowest amount which the 
state representatives claimed constituted the capital stock paid in 
was $7,000,000 which would mean that the company was liable 
for the difference between $70,000 in taxes annually and $25,- 
171.40, or for the 55-year period approximately $2,475,000, not 
including interest. In the opinion handed down by Judge Mc- 
Donald on September 23, it is held that the long practical con- 
struction of the tax basis by the state officers and the company 
is conclusive. It is expected that the case will be appealed to the 
state supreme court.—Michigan vs. the Detroit, Grand Haven & 
Milwaukee. . 
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64 Locomotives Delivered in Week Ending October 5 


A total of 64 locomotives were shipped by the builders 
to railroads under federal control during the week ended 
October 5. Forty were delivered by the American Loco- 
motive Company, 9 by the Lima Locomotive Corporation 
and 15 by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Of the total, 
40 were of the U. S. R. A. standard types of Mikado and 
switching locomotives and the others, locomotives previously 
ordered by individual railroads. 

The detailed figures follow: 





Works Road Number Type 
(s: CO RE eer ey 4 USRA Mikado 
‘ae SY 3 Sh Jee er 1 USRA Mikado 
| T. _ eee ree 15 USRA Mikado 
5 5 Ree ap meat ee ts 10 USRA Mikado 
7 i &. eae ents 1 USRA switch 
Portions Ms iw cd manic 6 Osa aa 2 Switch : 
W. Ee ree pe, ee 1 USRA switch 
American ....++ . 5 Ser eae 1 Santa Fe 
No nn cde cekme cee ae 1 Mallet 
& Pick wide veee eC oniaeee 1 USRA Mikado 
A. i Se ee 1 USRA switch 
| Erie .cececeecscccccecvccoves 1 USRA switch 
od WE Sedncturitaveivweenes 1 Mallet 
40 
eer Bs I a uate we chan mace iuain oan 9 Mikado 
Oe EE eee eee Coe ere 2 Mallet 
> re eer ee 1 Cons. 
Bi COMES ccc cecsecsecvcccace 1 Mikado | 
Se . aaa er 2 USRA Mikado 
YS et Fe og eee 1 Mikado 
Baldwin ....ee CEE teks awed ei edteankacen 1 Mikado 
OE SRE NE Pee 1 Mikado 
ain. Cuce nekeaxikealanae 1 Switch 
og Sh Ue eee 1 Mikado 
We Bee ES ko ec thecats 3 USRA Mikado 
St ee ee aout + 85. iene 1 Mikado 
15 
eee ROME. wi Siete évenass 64 


American Locomotive Company Signs Italian Contract 


Following the annual meeting of the American Locomotive 
Company, Tuesday, President W. A. Fletcher said that the 
company had just closed a contract with the Italian Government 
for 150 locomotives. The engines will be used on the Italian 
State Railways and will cost in excess of $5,000,000. 

The 150 locomotives are of the consolidation type. They will 
have a total weight in working order of 147,000 Ib., 21% by 27% 
in. cylinders, and will be equipped with superheaters. 

“Business is very good,” said Mr. Fletcher, “and we are highly 
optimistic over the situation. At present we have orders on our 
books which are sufficient to carry us well into 1919.” 


Freight Cars 
THe CARNEGIE STEEL CoMPANY is inquiring for eight self- 
clearing hopper cars. 


Tue BALpwin LocomoTivE Works, 
quiring for 25 gondola cars. 


Philadelphia, Pa., is in- 


Tue INLAND Steet Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind., is inquir- 


ing for seven scale car trucks. 


Tue Bippre PurcHASING CoMPANY, 
100 standard-gage, four-wheel trucks. 


Chicago, is inquiring for 


Tue Mark Manuracturtnc Company, Chicago, is inquiring 
for six all-steel, 50-ton, hopper-bottom gondola cars and two 
all-steel, 50-ton, two-way side dump cars. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue GREAT NorTHERN has ordered 675 tons of steel for deck 
and through girder spans from the Milwaukee Bridge Company. 
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M. M. Auerbach, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the National Railway Devices Company of Chicago, died 
at his home in that city on October 9. 


H. G. Elfborg, consulting engineer and director of the 
Ajax Forge Company, has severed his connection with that 
concern. Mr. Elfborg has been connected with that company 
for the past 23 years. 


A. E. Brown, formerly general agent of the Chicago & 
Alton, at Detroit, Mich., has been appointed manager of the 
railroad department of the Truscon Steel Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


Albert H. Noyes, secretary and treasurer of the Ayer & 
Lord Tie Company, Chicago, has resigned to engage in 
active service with the American Red Cross in France and 
sailed for overseas duty on September 27. 


Robert M. Dixon, president of the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting -Company and of the Pintsch Compressing Com- 
pany, died at his home in East Orange, N. J., October 16, 
of heart disease. 


John R. Edmonds, traveling representative of the Schroeder 
Headlight & Generator Company, Evansville, Ind., has en- 
tered the Engineers (Ry.), U. S. Army, at Ft. Benjamin, Har- 
rison, Ind. Mr. Edmonds is attached to an operating railway 
regiment which is being organized to assist in the operation 
of the U. S. Military Railways in France. 


M. V. Bailliere, whose resignation as mechanical engineer 
of the New York Central lines west of Buffalo, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was announced in the Railway 
Age of August 16, has 
become associated with 
the Roberts & Schaefer 
Company, at Chicago, 
as contracting engineer 
of that company, suc- 
ceeding Clyde C. Ross, 
who has been promoted 
to contracting manager. 
In his new position, 
Mr. Bailliere will be 
engaged in the design- 
ing, contracting and 
erection of locomotive 
coaling plants, “R and 
S” gravity sand plants 
and cinder handling 
plants. He is a gradu- 
ate of the mechanical 
engineering school at 
Cornell University. Af- 
ter completing his work 
at Cornell he went to 
the Helena Power Transmission Company, at Butte, Mont.. 
where he remained for approximately a year and a half, fol- 
lowing which he entered the service of the New York Central 
as a draftsman in the engineering department at Cleveland 
Ohio. Subsequently he became assistant engineer and me- 
chanical engineer, resigning from the latter position to 2 
to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, as mentioned above 





M. V. Bailliere 


William Allis, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, at Milwaukee, Wis., died on 
October 10. Mr. Allis succeeded his father as president of 
E. T. Allis & Company and continued in that position until 
the formation of the Allis-Chalmers Company, at which time 
he became chairman of the board of directors. 


Lauren J. Drake, president of the Standard Oif Company. 
of Indiana, died at his home in Chicago on October 10 
Mr. Drake was born at Buffalo, N. Y., on January 29, 184 
For years he was a director of the Standard Oil Company of 
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New Jersey, vice president and director of the Galena Signal 
Oil Company and active in other Standard oil properties. 


Paul G. Cheatham, sales representative of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and the Standard Steel Works at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been transferred to the Chicago office, suc- 
ceeding A. S. Goble, whose appointment as southwestern 
district representative, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
was announced in the Railway Age of July 5. Mr. Cheatham’s 
transfer was effective October 1. 


William C. Curd, contracting engineer in the railroad 
department of Layne & Bowler Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
has resigned to enter the service of the William Graver 
Tank Works in its rail- 
road department, with 
headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Curd was 
born at Somerset, Ky., 
on May 28, 1880. He 
was educated at Purdue 
University, and after 
completing his junior 
year in 1902, he entered 
the service of the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific, now a 
part of the Southern, 
with which road he was 
engaged on construc- 
tion work. Later he 
was engaged on similar 
work on the Louisville 
& Nashville and the 
Union Pacific. In 1905 
he was appointed en- 
gineer maintenance of 
way on the Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah, at Macon, Ga. The following year he 
went with the Missouri Pacific as assistant engineer on 
maintenance work, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., and 
subsequently became drainage engineer in charge of water 
supply, water treatment and flood and river protection. He 
remained in the employ of the Missouri Pacific until 1917, 
when he resigned to go with the Layne & Bowler Company, 
as contracting engineer, at Memphis, Tenn. 





W. C. Curd 


Trade Publications 


Hypratep Lime in Concrete.—The Hydrated Lime Bureau of 
the National Lime Manufacturers’ Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued a four-page leaflet of information on the use of hy- 
drated lime in concrete. This includes a statement of its physical 
properties, the manner of handling and storing, the quantities to 
be used, the method of incorporating, etc. 


Track Work.—-The Morden Frog & Crossing Company, 
Chicago, has issued a new general catalogue of 231 pages 
assembled on the loose leaf system. This contains full page 
illustrations of all the various designs of frogs, switches, 
crossings, switch stands, compromise joints, etc., manufac- 
tured by this company for use on steam roads, electric rail- 
ways, elevated and subway lines and narrow gage industrial 
railways. The last 10 pages are devoted to tables of data 
used by engineers in switch work and to a table of dimensions 
for tee-rails of all sections now in use between the weights 
of 56 and 136 lb. per yd. 


Pipe Corrosion.—A paper entitled The Preservation of Hot 
Water Supply Pipe in Theory and Practice, presented by F. N. 
Speller and R. G. Knowlands at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers and 
published in the journal of that society, has been reprinted in a 
24-page booklet by the National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This is a treatise on the subject of pipe corrosion and of the 
factors controlling it, and the broad, simple principles applying 
to every case of corrosion are briefly discussed, with particular 
reference to hot water supply systems. The discussion of the 
paper at the meeting is included, and the text is illustrated with 
several sketches and photographs. 
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ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NorTHERN.—Incorporation and charter 
papers were filed in the probate court of Mobile county, Ala., 
on October 12, organizing the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Railroad Corporation. The new company, which has a cap- 
italization of $2,500,000 in common stock and $1,700,000 in 
preferred stock, will take over the property of the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern Railway, which has been in the hands 
of receivers. The incorporators of the new company are: John 
T. Cochrane, Mobile, Ala.; George C. Van Tuy), Jr., presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Trust Company, New York; Louis 
V. Bright, president of the Lawyers Title & Trust Company, 
New York; H. A. Smith, president of the National Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., and K. R. Guthrie, J. A. Caviezel 
and E. A. Carstens of Mobile. These were men also selected 
directors of the company. John T. Cochrane, who has been 
receiver and chief operating officer, was elected president; 
Louis V. Bright was elected vice-president; E. A. Carstens, 
secretary, and K. R. Guthrie, who has been assistant to the 
receiver and treasurer under the receivership, was elected 
treasurer and appointed assistant to the president. Practically 
all of the other officers under the old organization have been 
retained. The new corporation has taken over about 200 miles 
of railroad and extensive terminal properties in Mobile owned 
by the old company. The company has been in the hands of 
receivers since November 22, 1915. 


ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA & WeEstTERN.—See Kansas City & Mem- 
phis. 


Ba.ttimoreE & Ou10.—The $22,500,000 three-month notes of this 
company which matured. October 1 have been extended for 
four months. See item under Doings of the United States 
Railroad Administration in our last week's issue, page 659. 


Boston & Maine.—President Hudson is sending the following 
circular to the stockholders. “My attention has been called 
by several stockholders to a printed circular, dated September 
28, 1918, addressed to the stockholders and appearing to be . 
issued by Edward Brown, president of the Minority Stock- 
holders’ Protective Association, and asking stockholders to 
send to that association $1 a share on their holdings of stock 
to facilitate the financing by the United States Government of 
a reorganization of the railroad. The wording of the circular 
is such that some stockholders have assumed that it was 
issued by authority or with the knowledge and acquiescence 
of the officers of the Boston & Maine. Such is not the fact. 
No officer of this road is in any way: responsible for this cir- 
cular. On the contrary; they do not consider that the proposed 
reorganization, which has been handled, not by the Minority 
Stockholders’ Protective Association, but by the reorganization 
committee appointed by the Boston & Maine and its largest 
leased lines, will be facilitated in any way by the contribution 
asked for in this circular, nor do they regard any such con- 
tribution by the stockholders as at all necessary for the pro- 
tection of their interests.” 


CINCINNATI, FinpLtay & Fort Wayne.—Judge Hollister in the 
United States District Court at Cincinnati, O., has ordered the 
foreclosure of a mortgage of the New York Trust Company 
of New York against this road and sale of the property at 
Findlay, O., on or about November 15. 


Kansas City & Mempuis.—This road was sold for $275,000 at 
public sale to the bondholders’ protective committee of the 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western Railroad, who hold first lien 
on the property, amounting to $375,000. The Kansas City & 
Memphis, which operates 56 miles of line between Rogers, 
Ark., and Monte, Nev., has been in the hands of receivers since 
July 18, 1914. 





Exports OF MERCHANDISE from the port of New York during 
the month of July, 1918, included steam locomotives valued at 
$1,485,375, and steel rails valued at $340,815—Bulletin of the 
National City Bank of New York. 
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Railroad Administration 


Federal and General Managers 


W. L. Seddon, general manager of the Seaboard Air Line, 
has been appointed also general manager of the Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah, with office at Norfolk, Va. 


W. G. Bierd, federal manager of the Chicago & Alton, the 
Peoria & Pekin Union and the Peoria Railway Terminal has 
had his jurisdiction extended over the Joliet Union Depot, 
effective October 11. 


The jurisdiction of J. M. Hannaford, federal manager of 
the Northern Pacific and the Camas Prairie, has been extended 
over the Big Fork & International Falls, and the Minnesota & 
International, effective October 10. 


R. V. Taylor, federal manager of the Mobile & Ohio, the 
Southern Railway in Mississippi, and the Delta Southern, 
has been appointed federal manager also of the Meridian & 
Memphis, with office at Mobile, Ala. 


E. F. Blomeyer, vice-president and general manager of the 
Ann Arbor, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, has been 
appointed general manager in charge of operation, with the 
same headquarters, effective October 1. 


C. E. Johnston, general manager of the Kansas City 
Southern, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has had 
his jurisdiction extended over the Missouri & North Arkansas, 
with the same headquarters, effective October 1. 


W. J. Harahan, federal manager of the Seaboard Air Line, 
the Macon, Dublin & Savannah, and the Durham & Southern, 
has been appointed federal manager also of the Georgia, 
‘ Florida & Alabama, and the Bennettsville & Cheraw, with 
office at Norfolk, Va. 


C. M. Kittle, federal manager of the Illinois Central, the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, the Gulf & Ship Island, the Misis- 
sippi Central, the New Orleans Great Northern, the St. 
Charles Air Line, and the Helena Terminal (at Helena, 
Ark.), has been appointed federal manager also of the 
Chicago, Memphis & Gulf, with office at Chicago. 


A. Robertson, federal manager of the Missouri Pacific, the 
St. Louis-Southwestern, lines north of Texas, the Louisiana 
& Arkansas, the Southern Illinois & Missouri Bridge, and 
the Arkansas Central, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
has had his jurisdiction extended over the Natchez & 
Southern and the Natchez & Louisiana Railroad Transfer, 
effective October 3. 


Operating 
W. W. Varney, trainmaster on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
western lines, with headquarters at Zanesville, Ohio, has been 
appointed inspector of transportation, with the same head- 
quarters. 


J. A. Streyer, superintendent of the Seaboard Air Line, 
and general manager of the Macon, Dublin & Savannah, is 
now superintendent of the Seaboard Air Line and assistant 
general manager of the Macon, Dublin & Savannah. 


J. C. Grisinger, inspector of transportation on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Sterling division, with 
headquarters at Sterling, Colo., succeeding J. T. McShane, 
resigned, effective October 9. 


L. B. McDonald, superintendent of the El Paso division 
of the Southern Pacific, Texas lines, with headquarters at 
El Paso, Tex., has been transferred to the Houston division, 
with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., succeeding R. C. 
Watkins, assigned to other duties. E. A. O’Donnell, superin- 
tendent of the Houston Terminals, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex., succeeds Mr. McDonald. A. L. Kuykendall, 
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assistant superintendent at Jacksonville, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Houston Terminals, succeed- 
ing Mr. O’Donnell. 


Lewis K. Marr, trainmaster of the New York Terminal of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of the Philadelphia Terminal division, with 
headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He was 
born on September 2, 
1869, at Rising Sun, 
Md., and was educated 
in the common country 
schools. In September, 
1887, he entered the 
service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as a 
telegraph operator on 
the Central division, 
and in April, 1891, left 
that service. On March 
13, 1893, he returned to 
the service of the 
Pennsylvania as a tele- 
graph operator on the 
Philadelphia division. 
The following year he 
was appointed lever- 
man on the D. E. & K. 
division, and in Febru- 
ary, 1896, was appointed assistant train director of the Phila- 
delphia Terminal division. In January, 1903, he was pro- 
moted to train director and subsequently served consecu- 
tively as yard master and general yard master on the same 
division. On November 27, 1910, he was transferred as gen- 
eral yard master to the New York Terminal and since No- 
vember, 1911, served as trainmaster on the same division 
until his recent appointment as assistant superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Terminal division as above noted. 





L. K. Marr 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


The title of Joseph W. Coxe, general auditor of the Norfolk 
& Western, with office at Roanoke, Va., has been changed 
to federal auditor. 


E. Marvin Underwood, general solicitor of the Seaboard 
Air Line, has been appointed also general solicitor of the 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah, with office at Norfolk, Va. 


J. R. Frink, secretary, treasurer and purchasing agent of 
the Macon, Dublin & Savannah, with office at Macon, Ga., 
has been appointed acting federal treasurer and purchasing 
agent, with office at Macon. 


L. O. Heintz, auditor of freight and passenger accounts of 
the Missouri & North Arkansas, has been appointed auditor 
and R. E. Dunn, cashier, has been appointed acting federal 
treasurer, with headquarters at Harrison, Ark. 


S. W. Moore, general solicitor, and L. J. Hensley, general 
auditor of the Kansas City Southern, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., have had their jurisdiction extended over 
the Missouri & North Arkansas, with the same headquarters, 
effective October 1. 


W. J. Turck, assistant auditor of the Boston & Albany, 
with office at Boston, Mass., has been appointed auditor, in 
place of W. S. Trowbridge, resigned to accept service else- 
where, and L. H. Hilton has been appointed assistant auditor, 
in place of Mr. Turck. 


J. O. Talbott, acting federal auditor of the Pere Marquette, 
the Ann Arbor, the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, the Fort 
Street Union Depot Railroad, the Lake Michigan Car Ferry 
Association, the Grand Trunk Western Lines, the Detroit & 
Mackinac, the Detroit, Bay City & Western, the Port Huron 
Southern, and the Port Huron & Detroit, has been appointed 
federal auditor of the same roads, with office at Detroit, Mich. 


Traffic’ 


M. V. Mahoney, general freight and passenger agent of the 
Wrightsville & Tennille, has been appointed freight and 
passenger service agent, with office at Dublin, Ga. , 
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H. A. Jordan has been appointed freight and passenger 
service agent of the Louisville & Wadley, the Sylvania 
Central, and the Wadley Southern, with office at Wadley, Ga. 


E. B. Carson, general baggage agent of the Southern 
Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., has had his jurisdiction ex- 
tended over the Western Pacific, the Tidewater Southern and 
the Deep Creek, with the same headquarters. 


J. F. Holden, traffic manager of the Kansas City Southern 
and the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., has had his jurisdiction extended over the 
Missouri & North Arkansas, with the same headquarters, 
effective October 1. 


F. J. Robinson, general passenger agent of the Central of 
Georgia, with office at Savannah, Ga., has assumed jurisdic- 
tion over the passenger traffic departments of the Louisville 
& Wadley, the Sylvania Central, the Wadley Southern, and 
the Wrightsville & Tennille. 


F. E. Batturs, general passenger agent of the Southern 
Pacific, at San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed assistant 
passenger traffic manager of that road south of Ashland, 
Ore., the Western Pacific, the Tidewater Southern and the 
Deep Creek, with the same headquarters. 


C. H. Jasper, assistant agent at the San Francisco (Cal.) 
freight station of the Southern Pacific, has been appointed 
division freight and passenger agent on the Southern Pacific, 
lines south of Ashland, Ore., with headquarters at Fresno, 
Cal., succeeding C. L. McFaul, assigned to other duties. 


George R. Angell, commercial agent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf, with office at Dallas, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed division freight agent, with headquarters at Dallas, 
and B. D. Shropshire, Jr.. commercial agent at Fort Worth, 
has been appointed division freight agent, with headquarters 
at Fort Worth. 


O. A. Constans, freight traffic manager of the Baltimore 


‘& Ohio, western lines, with headquarters at Chicago, has 


been appointed assistant freight traffic manager. S. T. Mc- 
Laughlin, assistant freight traffic manager, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been appointed assistant to the traffic manager, 
and Edward Hart, Jr., western general freight agent at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent. 


H. K. Faye, traffic manager of the Western Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed 
general freight and passenger agent of that road, the Tide- 
water Southern and the Deep Creek. Bode K. Smith, general 
passenger agent of the Western Pacific, has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent of that road, the Tide- 
water Southern and the Deep Creek, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The following officers of the Southern Railroad System 
have had their authority extended over the Baltimore & 
Ohio (segregated line between Harrisburg and Lexington, 
Va.); W. H. Tayloe, assistant traffic manager-passenger, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C.; H. F. Cary, general 
passenger agent, with headquarters at Washington; W. H. 
Paxton, general freight agent, with office at Atlanta, Ga., and 
J. H. Drake, general freight agent, with office at Richmond, 
Va. 


The jurisdiction of the following officers of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, the Central of New Jersey, the New York 
& Long Branch, the Atlantic City Railroad and the Port 
Reading Railroad has been extended over the Staten Island 
Rapid Transit Railroad, the Staten Island Railroad, the Bal- 
timore & New York, and the Baltimore & Ohio properties 
and piers on Manhattan Island: J. F. Auch, freight traffic 
manager; W. C. Hope, passenger traffic manager; A. B. 
Bierck, general auditor; J. S. Sneyd, federal treasurer; W. L. 
Kinter, general solicitor; C. B. Williams, purchasing agent; 
all with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., except W. C. Hope, 
who is at New York. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


R. E. Jones has been appointed fuel and oil supervisor 
of the Duluth & Iron Range and the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern. 
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G. F. McCormack has been appointed assistant division 
engineer of the Sacramento division of the Southern Pacific 
lines south of Ashland, with headquarters at Sacramento, Cal. 


A. A. Miller, engineer maintenance of way on the Mis- 
souri Pacific, at Little Rock, Ark., has been appointed dis- 
trict engineer, succeeding J. R. Leighty at Kansas City, Mo., 
and the title of engineer maintenance of way has been 
changed to district engineer; J. A. Lahmer, drainage engi- 
neer at St. Louis, Mo., succeeds Mr. Miller as district engi- 
neer at Little Rock; W. M. Neptune, assistant engineer at 
St. Louis, has been appointed principal assistant engineer, 
succeeding Mr. Lahmer; Mr. Neptune will have charge of 
water service drainage, flood and river protection, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. 


E. Hanson, signal supervisor on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with office at 
Galveston, Texas, has been appointed signal engineer of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the St. Louis, San Francisco & 
Texas, the Fort Worth & Rio Grande, the Brownwood North 
& South, the Texas Midland, the International & Great 
Northern (from Spring to Ft. Worth & Madisonville branch), 
the Fort Worth Belt Railroad, the Houston Belt & Terminal 
Railroad, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas, the 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern, the Fort Worth & Denver 
City, the Wichita Valley, the Houston & Texas Central, the 
Abilene & Southern, the Fort Worth Union Passenger Sta- 
tion, and the Union Terminal of Dallas, with headquarters 
at Galveson. 


Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


D. R. Carpenter has been appointed claim agent and secre- 
tary, of the Tennessee Central, succeeding H. C. Lassing, 
claim agent at Nashville, Tenn. 


G. R. Martin, vice-president of the Great Northern, at St. 
Paul, Minn., has been elected also president of the Lake 
Superior Terminal & Transfer Railway Company. 


Arthur T. Foss, controller of the Maine Central and the 
Portland Terminal Company, has been elected treasurer of 
these roads and controller and treasurer of the Rangeley 
Lake and the Bridgton & Saco River, with headquarters at 
Portland, Me. 


C. S. Smith has been elected secretary and treasurer of 
the Alabama & Vicksburg and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific, with headquarters at New Orleans, succeeding 
Udolpho Wolfe, who is now local treasurer of these roads 
under federal control. 


J. C. Otteson, vice-president, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Wabash, with headquarters at New York has 
also been elected treasurer, succeeding F. L. O’Leary, whose 
headquarters were at St. Louis, Mo. O. Brewer has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary and H. Rogers Winthrop has been 
elected vice-president. 


W. G. Brantley has been elected president and general 
counsel of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. E. T. Lamb, former president, 
is now federal manager. J. M. Caldwell has been elected 
secretary and treasurer, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga., succeeding Floyd K. Mays, now assistant federal man- 
ager. 


Louis C. Fritch, formerly general manager of the Sea- 
board Air Line, with office at Norfolk, Va., and more re- 
cently a consulting engineer, with office in the Peoples’ 
Gas building, Chicago, has been elected vice-president and 
corporate engineer for both the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


John T. Cochrane, receiver and chief operating officer of 
the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, with headquarters at 
Mobile, Ala., has been elected president. Louis V. Bright 
has been elected vice-president, and E. A, Carstens, secretary, 
with headquarters at Mobile. K. R. Guthrie, assistant to the 
receiver and treasurer, has been elected treasurer and ap- 
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Mobile. 


Blewett Lee, general solicitor of the Illinois Central at 
New Orleans, La., has been appoined general counsel, with 
headquarters at New York, and L. A. Harkness, assistant 
controller at Chicago, has been appointed controller, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding W. D. Beymer, now fed- 
eral auditor. . 


assistant to the with 


pointed 


president, office at 


L. F. Loree, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Kansas City Southern, with headquarters at New York, has 
been elected president, succeeding J. A. Edson, now federal 
manager. G. C. Hand, vice-president and secretary has also 
been elected treasurer, succeeding H. Visscher, who is now 
local treasurer; D, W. Leitch has been appointed transfer 
agent and assistant secretary. J. J. Weiss has been appointed 
assistant treasurer, succeeding I. C. McGee, who is now 
assistant treasurer under federal control. A. H. Barnes has 
been appointed auditor, succeeding L. J. Hensley, who is 
now general auditor under federal control. J. M. Souby has 
been appointed solicitor and assistant secretary, and H. H. 
Hoar has been appointed assistant treasurer. Messrs. Barnes, 
Souby and. Hoar will have their headquarters at Kansas ‘City, 
Mo. The other officers mentioned have their headquarters at 
New York City. 


F. H. Davis, vice-president and treasurer of the Chicago 
& Alton and the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at New York, has also been elected vice-president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana and 
the Hocking Valley. A. Trevvett, assistant secretary, at 
Richmond, Va:, has been elected secretary of these roads, 
succeeding Carl Remington, who has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary. H. F. Lohmeyer has also been appointed as- 
sistant secretary. A. C. Rearick, general attorney of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, 
has been appointed general counsel of these roads and gen- 
eral attorney of the Hocking Valley, succeeding H. T. Wick- 
ham, formerly vice-president and general counsel of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, and 
the Hocking Valley. The above officers have their head- 
quarters at New York. W. S. Bronson, assistant general 
counsel, has also been appointed assistant secretary of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana 
and assistant general attorney of the Hocking Valley, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va. W. N. Cott, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the Hocking Valley, has been 
appointed assistant secretary of that road, with headquarters 
at Columbus, Ohio. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. R. Leighty, whose appointment as corporate chief 
engineer of the Missouri Pacific, was announced in the Railway 
Age of October 4, was born at Spencerville, Ind., on September 
16, 1870. He graduated 
from Rose Polytechnic 
Institute in 1891 and 
then entered the service 
of the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, now a part of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, as a 
freight bill clerk. A 
few months later he 
went with the Chicago 


& North Western as 
a rodman, and subse- 
quently became _in- 


strument man and assis- 
tant engineer. As assis- 
tant engineer, Mr. 
Leighty had charge of 
construction work in the 
Wood street (Chicago) 
yard and of the track 
work in connection with 
track elevation on the 





J. R. Leighty 


Rockwell street branch to 43rd_ street, Chicago. 
Later he became roadmaster at Sparta, Wis., and 
at Carroll, Iowa. In 1889, he went to the Union Pacific 
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and was assigned to duties in connection with track recon- 
struction and ballasting work in Wyoming. The following year 
he entered the service of the Baltimore & Ohio, as an assistant 
engineer in division engineer’s office at Newark, Ohio. Later 
he served in the same capacity at Winchester, Va., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., and Cumberland, Md. In 1907 he was appointed en- 
gineer maintenance of way on the Western District of the 
Missouri Pacific with office at Kansas City, Mo., which posi- 
tion he held until his appointment as chief engineer of the 
corporation, as mentioned above. 


D. J. Brumley, valuation engineer of the Illinois Central 
at Chicago, has been appointed chief corporate engineer. 


Railway Officers in Government Service 


Frank E. Webster, assistant general freight agent on the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed assistant traffic director, Inland Traffic 
Service, Forage Branch, with the same headquarters. 


Obituary 


Daniel D. Schenck, president of the Toledo & Indiana, with 
headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, died on October 12. 


J. C. Nelson, engineer maintenance of way of the Seaboard 
Air Line, with office at Norfolk, Va., died on October 6 of 
pneumonia, at Norfolk, Va. 


Lieutenant Hurst V. Campbell, in military service, died at 
Baltimore, Md., on October 7. Mr. Campbell was formerly travel- 
ing freight agent of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, at De- 
troit, Mich. 


Randall Clifton, chairman of the southern freight traffic 
committee, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., and traffic man- 
ager of the Southern Railway, died on October 12, in that 
city. 

Hiram W. Belnap, manager of the safety section of the 
division of operation, United States Railroad Administration, 
and formerly for seven years chief of the Bureau of Safety 
of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 
died at his home in 
Washington on Oc- 
tober 12, of pneumonia, 
following an attack of 
the Spanish influenza. 
Mr. Belnap was 51 
years of age and had 
been connected with 
the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for 
15 years. For eight 
years he was an in- 
spector of safety appli- 
ances for the commis- 
sion and in 1911 he was 
made chief inspector of 
safety appliances, his 
title having been 
changed later to chief 





of the Bureau of H. W. Belnap 

Safety. Previous to 

his connection with the commission he had 14 years of 
experience in various capacities in practical railroad serv- 


ice in train operation. He was appointed manager of the 
safety section under the Railroad Administration last Feb- 
ruary and for a time continued to exercise his usual 
functions with the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
on July 1 he resigned his office with the commission to devote 
his entire time to the new work, in which he has been en- 
gaged in supervising and organizing the safety departments 
of the railroads in accordance with a uniform plan designed 
to provide centralized supervision, not only to insure proper 
practices, but in order that each railroad might promptly 
secure the advantage of experience which other roads have had 
in the development of safety work. 


